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LABOUR TROUBLES. | 


CCORDING to the newly-issued Board of Trade returns, 
the decline of prosperity goes on at a rate that cannot 
fail to generate uneasiness, even among those who take 
the philosophical view that commerce ebbs and flows, 
and that activity has its natural sequel in depression. 

Compared with September of 1900, the imports show a decrease 
of over three million pounds, and the exports of two and a-half 
millions. In imports it is true the decrease is one more of value 
than of bulk; in tea, for instance, the total quantity is seven 
hundred thousand pounds greater, but the money value about 
three hundred thousand pounds less. This means low prices, 
and low prices are the invariable accompaniment of bad trade. 
Raw material shows a great falling off, and it is mostly in timber, 
which we may probably accept as a sign of slackness in the 
building trade. People naturally refrain from erecting new 
houses in bad times; and, of course, when little is made at the 
desk, there is less to lay out ‘in property. The decrease in 
exports arises chiéfly from a falling off in coals and ships. One 
of these, the former, is a genuine sign of depression, the other 
may be due simply to the accident of not many ships for 
foreigners having been completed in September. But our 
neighbours abroad appear to be in very much the same predica- 
ment. It is an effect of the more perfect inter-communication 
between countries that trade movements now are world-wide 
in extent. Seldom, indeed, are the merchants of one 
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country found to be flourishing while those of another are in 
distress. Just as railway and parcel delivery. always tend to 
equalise the prices of home produce over the various localities of 
Great Britain, so the telegraph and steamship affect in the same 
way the more distant parts of the world. But while the other 
countries are only suffering a temporary reaction, in France there 
seems to be a deep and permanent cause of gloom. The revenue 
is falling, both in comparison with recent years and as compared 
with the official estimate. Something appears to be radically 
wrong with the condition of France, and the tendency is for it 
to grow worse. 

Without taking too pessimistic a view of the trade of our 
own country, it is safe to prophesy that a time of trial for it is 
approaching, and the worst of it is that labour troubles are 
almost sure to come with it. To define the true causes of this 
would lead to a great deal of analysis, yet two factors can be 
discerned easily. The first is that the men are prepared to fight. 
For some years they have had wages higher than ever were 
known before in England, and this has enabled the various 
unions to get together the funds without which it is in vain to 
struggle. Our second reason is that with diminishing profits 
wages must come down, and the labouring man has not yet been 
educated up to accepting this fact with serenity. He has learned 
that out of very high profits he deserves a share, but it is for him 
a harder lesson that in the lean years he must be prepared to 
give up something. Yet the very perfection to which organisation 
has been carried makes this necessary. In many trades wages 
during the good timeseven worked up to the very highest pitch that 
business could stand, the proof of that being that many capitalists 
had to give up altogether, while others were driven to various 
expedients in order to keep a margin of profit. When this 
is so, it inevitably happens that wages are attacked at the 
first breath of misfortune. Nothing else can be expected. 
After all, factories are kept open and machinery employed for 
nothing but the purpose of earning dividends. This may be 
a crime in the eyes of Anarchists and Socialists, but that does 
not prevent it from being a fact, and it must remain so until some 
motive equally as potent as money-getting is invented. It is the 
merest common-sense to say that businesses are worked for 
reward and not sentiment, and that they will be stopped altogether 
the moment they are recognised as unfitted to attain the end in 
view. At any rate, the tendency is all towards reducing the 
relationship of man with man to what Carlyle called the cash 
nexus. Of old, the employer felt a kind of paternal responsibility 
and the employed a certain obedience. Now it is plain wages on 
the one hand and work on the other, a condition that does not tend 
to obviate the labour struggle. 

We state this case as it is, not to blame either party in this 
war, which is endlessly going on, sometimes unseen, sometimes 
in full daylight. Only by looking the hard facts in the face is it 
possible to mitigate them or avoid ill consequences. We have 
had an excellent object-lesson in Grimsby. Honour is due to 
Lord Yarborough and Lord Heneage for coming in with recon- 
ciliation at the right moment. Yet how much greater the gain if 
there had been a leader capable of foreseeing and averting so 
dire a calamity. There has been in Grimsby a display of bitter 
feeling, rising at times to riot and lawlessness, there has been a 
wasting of funds and such a loss of wages and profit, as imperils 
the welfare of the town, and there have been hunger and distress, 
borne chiefly by innocent women and children. But these 
things are all incidental to the modern labour dispute, regardless 
of what may be the rights or wrongs of it. For this reason it 
behoves all who, like Abou Ben Adhem, “ love their fellow- 
men,” to do what they can to avert these disastrous quarrels. 
We are far from advocating the taking of sides, as only a blind 
partisan could affect to believe that justice is all on one side, that 
employers are always immaculate, or employed strictly fair and 
honest. But if a reduction of wages be rendered necessary by a 
falling off in business, he is no real friend to working men who 
does not urge them to accept it frankly. At the same time a 
strict eye should be kept on the masters, in order to see that they 
proceed no further than the circumstances warrant. In these few 
sentences we have, perhaps, sketched the main features of a 
Board of Arbitration, and the only real objection to it is that we 
can have no guarantee that it will be formed of those who know 
the peculiar circumstances under dispute. The ideal arbitration 
court would not be official or permanent, it would consist of such 
friends of the cause as Lord Yarborough and Lord Heneage have 
proved themselves to be. 


Our Portrait [llustranon. 





E have the pleasure of showing as our frontispiece to-day 

a portrait of Lady Evelyn Cotterell, daughter of the 

Duke of Richmond's son and heir, Lord March. She was 

married in 1896 to Sir John Cotterell, Bart., of Garnons, Here- 

fordshire. He was once in the 1st Life Guards. Sir John and 

Lady Evelyn Cotterell’s town house is 10, Hertford Street, 
Mayfair. 
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discoveries made while replacing those giant stones 

in their original places. The Vicar of Amesbury’s 

letter in the Times of Monday shows that it will not 
be allowed to end without controversy. In order to enable our 
readers to form their own opinion of the value of what has been 
done, it is a pleasure to announce that Lady Antrobus has very 
kindly written an article, which we hope to print in the next 
number of Country Lire and illustrate with photographs 
taken on the spot. Lady Antrobus is always a welcome con- 
tributor to these pages, but on the particular subject she speaks 
with unique authority. Without in any way wishing to anticipate 
what she has written, it may be permissible to remark that the 
matter has recently assumed an aspect of the most fascinating 
interest. ' 


O antiquarian work of recent years has excited deeper 
interest than the restoration of Stonehenge and the 





In Mr. Martin Hope Sutton has passed away one whose 
yame was a household word wherever rural affairs were dis- 
cussed. As long ago as the year of Queen Victoria’s accession 
Mary Russell Mitford referred in Chambers’s Journal to ‘* our own 
most intelligent and obliging nurseryman (Mr. Sutton, of Reading) 
whose collection of flowers of all sorts is amongst the most 
choice and select that I have ever known.” It was in the year 
of the Irish potato famine that he made his first important mark 
by showing the value of quickly growing roots, and thereby he 
not only did good, but established his business. As well as being 
agreat seedsman he was also a good citizen, and deeply interested 
in many of the philanthropic and charitable movements of his 
time. Long ago the Prince Consort, surely a very many-sided 
Prince, bestowed much attention on the experimental work in 
which Mr. Sutton delighted, and the present King followed his 
parent’s example in this respect. Mr. Sutton was father of a large 
family, so that the business will go on under the traditions he left 
behind him. 





On Tuesday the British Dairy Show opened in the 
Agricultural Hall, and we regret to notice that all along the linea 
great falling away has to be recorded in the number of entries as 
compared with last year. There were only 198 cattle where last 
year there were 243; entries for milk and butter tests dropped 
from 199 to 165. In these two items is the essence of the 
exhibition, as the whole aim and object is a competition between 
milk cows. But the falling off was noticeable also in the subsidiary 
features. Goats, for instance, after making a brave show in 1897, 
appear to have lost some of their popularity, since the number of 
entries has gradually fallen away ever since, till this year only 46 
were exhibited. ‘There were a few more pigeons than last year, 
but not so many as in 1897, and the number of poultry tends 
annually to become fewer. It is evident that the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association needs to direct some attention to this 
matter. No more useful show than this is held. It has, 
especially since the milking and butter tests were introduced, 
exercised a most beneficial influence upon livestock, but nothing 
can go on on account of what it accomplished in the past. There 
1s a vast amount to be done yet, and we trust that the effect of 
these deficient entries will be stimulating rather than discouraging. 

The International Society opened its third Exhibition at the 
Galleries, 191, Piccadilly, on Monday last. The society has 
established its reputation in the two foregoing exhibitions for 
excellent hanging and a wise restriction in the number of 
pictures exhibited. This year the committee have, if anything, 
been even more restrained in the arrangement, so that the most 
sensitive temperament could feel no fatigue at this little 
exhibition. All the pictures are more or less harmonious in tone 
and colour, and are never hung at an angle which gives the 
spectator the slightest discomfort. Perhaps the most satisfying 
picture is M. Renoir’s ‘“*La Promenade.” It is a beautiful 
luminous piece of work, and painted with the same vibrating, 
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nervous touch as his celebrated ‘‘ Moulin de la Gallette”’ in the 
Luxembourg Galleries. The subject is quite simple. It 
represents a gentleman of the last century offering his hand to a 
lady as she steps along a woody grove. Mr. Whistler, the 
president of the society, sends seven small works, among them 
being two of his charming little sea pieces and a study of a girl’s 
head. There is an interesting collection of works relating to the 
labours of the fields by that very clever Italian artist, the late G. 
Sagantini. Mr. C. H. Shannon exhibits a fine harmonious 
work called ‘‘ Rose and Blanche”; Prince Troubetsky sends a 
dignified equestrian statue in bronze of Tolstoi; Messrs. Lavery, 
E. A. Walton, George Sauter, Max Liebermann, Maurice 
Greiffenhagen, Claude Monet, Pissarro, and Bernard, all send 
interesting works which connoisseurs and lovers of art should not 
Sail to see and enjoy before the close of the exhibition. 


The extraordinary energy, not to say desperation, of attack 
lately shown by the Boers is a departure from their ordinary 
tactics that is not a little remarkable. It would be, of course, too 
much like a thought of which the wish was father to suppose 
that this new departure is a sign of vanishing hope, as of a man 
who “goes in” at his opponent on the chance of giving hima 
knock-out blow just before throwing up the sponge. We have 
beguiled ourselves only too often in the long course of this war 
with flattering deductions that have been sadly falsified. But 
certainly the attacks that the Boers are now making, terribly 
costly in life as they are to both sides engaged, are far more 
disastrous to their own forces than to ours. They have lost 
more in absolute numbers ; and in relation to the troops that they 
are able to bring into the field their loss has been enormously 
heavier. They are, in fact, playing our game better than their 
own. It may be that exasperation at being hunted from place to 
place is inducing counsels of despair, or it may be that they 
think to force Lord Kitchener to mass his men for defence so as 
to leave less strength available for the harassing tactics that have 
been followed so vigorously, and on the whole so successfully. 
But yet, draw what satisfaction we may from considerations of 
this nature, it makes our sorrow none the less poignant for the 
heavy death roll that now and again of late has formed the chief 
of our reading in the morning papers. 





Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, who was out with the Challenger 
Expedition, has lately been encouraging a foot race to the top of 
Ben Nevis, and deducing from it some data as to the amount of 
power developed by men of different weights in arriving at the 
mountain top. From the farm at the foot, from which the race 
started, up to the summit is just 4,300ft. in difference of 
altitude ; but the bridle path along which the racers travelled is 
six times that length, so that the actual gradients that they went 
over were not so very trying. Nevertheless, the time in which the 
ascent was accomplished is very remarkable. The winner, Ewen 
Mackenzie, of Fort William, completed the distance in 
thr. 8min. and a few seconds; the second, Duncan Cameron, 
took 1omin. longer; and the’third some 12min. longer again. 
And the weight of these three was in the order of their places in 
the race, the heaviest being the first; rast. 6lb., 11st. 1alb., 
and tost. 4lb. were the respective weights of these three who 
were first in the mountain race. It is a curious result, rather 
contrary to the general opinion that the light weights are the 
best at ascending heights. By multiplying the weight of the 
man by the number of feet in the ascent and dividing by the 
minutes taken in accomplishing the climb, the average rate of 
foot-pounds at which he has been working is discovered. One 
horse-power is equivalent to 33,090 foot-pounds a minute. 
Increase of weight, it would seem from the outcome of the race, 
is apt to be more than compensated by increased power of 
raising it, presuming, of course, that the comparison is between 
men in equally hard training. 





The idea of putting Shamrock’s crew on board Columbia 
and vice versa has certainly the charm of novelty—at least so far 
as yacht-racing is concerned. On the turf, however, as 
‘‘ Bucephalus” can bear witness, an interchange of jockeys is 
not an unheard-of event. But somehow or other the whole 
spirit of the idea fails to accord with our idea of Sport. It 
smacks of treachery, any change of sides, and blunts rather than 
sharpens the keenness of friendly rivalry. Be that as it may, 
though the suggested interchange of crews fall through, the 
failure cannot be attributed to anything in the nature of “ insular 
prejudice,” since the proposition hails from this side the 
herring-pond. From latest advices it would appear that both 
defender and challenger will proceed at once to “ lay up.” 

For the last three or four years the history of the autumn 
salmon angling in Scotland has been repeating itself with a 
fidelity that is remarkable. At the first beginning of the season, 
after the nets have been taken off, nothing has been done to 
speak of; the rivers have been low, or a small spate has proved 
insufficient to tempt the fish to run up. A few grilse and rarely 
a sa'mon have been taken. Thus it has gone until close on 
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October, and anglers who have paid heavily for beats on good 
rivers have wished that, since they could not catch their fish, 
they could hook back their cheques. But then the last three 
weeks or fortnight of the season have changed the aspect of 
affairs altogether. The rain and the spates have come in abun- 
dance, and the fish, now eager to get up, and of good size, have 
come with a rush, and there has been great sport. It is so at 
this moment. Tay, perhaps, is doing the best of the rivers—at 
all events it is from that fine river that the fullest reports come 
in, and assuredly it is doing well enough. But all through 
Scotland the story is in some measure the same. This is nowa 
reiterated experience which is likely to make those who rent 
fishings more and more eager to take beats in the last fortnight of 
the season, and more and more indifferent about the earlier weeks. 


There is a legend extant of a sai or who, in the midst of a 
wild storm, remarked to a companion that he was glad to be safe 
at sea in such weather, instead of being exposed to the tumbling 
bricks and chimney-pots on land; and really there was some reason 
for that feeling on Sunday. We read that thirty people were 
carried to the metropolitan hospitals owing to injuries caused 
by falling chimney-pots and slates. In the country, where the 
writer was, towards the middle of the forenoon, the.wind was 
blowing a hurricane and rain fell in torrents. In one of the 
lulls of the storm he ventured out, 
only to find that a very fine avenue 
was literally heaped up with the 
wreckage of trees, the great boughs in 
some cases having been snapped and 
blown far away from the parent tree. 
The storm brought autumn, and even 
a suggestion of winter, with it. Already 
frost had coloured the long sprays of 
creeper, and tinted the erstwhile green 
woods, but after Sunday scarcely a 
remnant or a relic of summer was left. 
in the evening lightning showed freely, 
and it was ascoldas in midwinter ; but 
probably, for the strong at least, that 
weather was more bracing and healthy 
than had been the last muggy days of 
September. 


A very fine specimen of the great, 
solitary, or woodcock snipe (Gallinago 
major), which was lately shot in the 
South of Ireland, is being set up by a 
Dublin naturalist. It weighed a little 
over 840z., and was one mass of fat. 
How such a bird could take the long 
flight which it must necessarily have 
done, is hard to understand. ‘That it 
is altogether a migratory visitor is 
pretty certain, as, like the Jack snipe, 
no instance of its having bred in 
Ireland has been recorded. Another 
rare bird which will shortly find a 
place in the same taxidermist’s shop 
window is the wood sand-piper, a speci- 
men of which was shot near Dublin 
not very long ago. 


People who are bitten by English 


: v fucka an & Mearns 
gnats often think that they are suffering % 


from mosquito bite. Anyone who ABDUR RAHMAN KHAN. 


wishes to identify the malarial mos- 

quito, and see the life history of the parasite which Major 
Koss and his fellow-workers discovered, can do so by a 
visit to the Natural History Museum.’ Tne Director has 
caused to be placed in the central hall models, magnified 
twenty-eight times, of the English gnat, which pierces the 
skin with its proboscis, but does not cause malaria, and of 
the anopheles mosquito, which pierces the skin with its proboscis, 
and may cause malaria. The models, made by an English lady, 
are works of art in themselves, for it is almost as difficult 
to produce a correct model of a gnat as of a bird, when the 
gnat model is as large as a missel-thrush, and all the hairs and 
compound eyes have to be reproduced. The two insects, gnat 
and mosquito, are the same size, and absolutely alike to all 
appearance except that the gnat has a grey body banded with 
black, while the body of the mosquito is grey. When the 
wings are folded, the body is covered, so that even this difference 


is not observable. The mosquito has a proboscis divided into. 


three. That of the gnat is a single organ, Both, when 
sitting still, lift their hind legs in the air. 


The difference in the mosquito’s proboscis may account for 
the greater degree of pain caused by the “ bite,” though if gnats 
have been feeding on putrid matter their bite may be very 
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poisonous. But the mosquito carries malaria as an “extra.” 
This is shown at the Museum by a series of enlargements of a 
red blood corpuscle, each shown by a disc about as large as a 
crown piece. The mosquito introduces the elementary form of 
one of its own parasites. This microbe is shown growing in the 
blood corpuscle, and at its expense, till a whole nest of the 
germs are in each atom of blood. The mosquito then sucks 
them up with the blood at a certain stage, and they proceed to 
develop inside the mosquito, where they breed, and the cycle is 
completed. The original germs are then again introduced into 
another human body. 


Whatever else may be the future of our Uganda protectorate, 
it seems to be the most promising scene for the discovery of new 
mammals within reach of English explorers or of Government 
employés with a turn for zoology. The news of the finding of 
the okapi is now followed by the announcement that a large 
antelope unknown to science has been found in the dense forests 
near Mount Endelat. The specimen obtained (a female) is 
described by Mr. F. W. Isaac as weighing between 4oolb. and 
50olb., and the most beautiful antelope he has ever seen. The 
horns are 13in. long, shaped like those of the female eland, the 
colour of the face black, the ears large, and the general hue of 
the coat a light ruddy brown. But the peculiarity of the 
markings is that there are ten white 
stripes round the body. This sounds 
like the marking of one of the harness 
antelopes, but the size is much larger. 
The skin will shortly be sent to 
England. We shall probably hear 
of some large ape, and possibly a tapir, 
being found in these great central 
equatorial forests. 


’ 


In our “* Correspondence ”’ columns 
will be found two pictures of village 
characters which supplement very 
curiously the series with which we 
were last week able to present our 
readers. There can be no harm in 
repeating here an_ invitation which 
will be found at the foot of the letter. 
In the village “the oldest innabi- 
tant,” alas and alackaday! is always 
yielding to some other patriarch, and 
the last is never quite so old-fashioned 
as the one who went before. The 
writer himself very well remembers 
certain aged villagers who in _ the 
days of his youth used to go about 
in dusty white cutaway coats with 
brass buttons, whose outward appear- 
ance was well worth _ preserving. 
They are dead now, every one of 
them, but, as our photographs have 
shown, others exist equally interest- 
ing, and our readers might easily 
help us to form what should prove 
a pleasant collection of their portraits. 
In every case these should be taken 
in as natural a position as possible, 
no dress or pose being permitted. We 
should like to see them taken as they 
are accustomed to go about in their 
daily avocations. 

An interesting figure has passed away in the person of 
Abdur Rahman Khan, the Ameer of Afghanistan. He was not 
so very old, as he was born in 1844, but into few lives has so 
much been crowded, It is told by himself, in the singularly 
frank autobiography published last year by Mr. Murray, that in 
the day of his poverty he has had to work as a coolie to stave 
off starvation, and that he had been by turns a cook, a black- 
smith, a gardener, a general, a viceroy, and a Sovereign. Lord 
Curzon, no mean judge of men, said of him in the last-mentioned 
capacity: “He is the’ brains and eyes and ears of all 
Afghanistan.” 


To most of us who know our India but vaguely the name of 


“Abdur Rahman Khan will recall memories of the disaster to 


General Burrows, and of the splendid march of Lord Roberts from 
Cabul to Candahar, and the most distinguishing trait of Abdur 
Rahman was that though an Oriental he had a Royal scorn of 
deceit, and was accustomed to speak his mind fearlessly and 
strongly upon every sort of topic. Sir Lepel Griffin has given an 
engaging picture of him in adversity, surrounded with a motley 
crew, himself a penniless adventurer, and yet conducting himself 
“with frankness, equanimity, and, indeed, indifference to guod 
or evil fortune.” ; 
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HOMES (COVERTS. 





Owen. THE 


O have pheasants near the centre of an estate is always 
an advantage. If they are massed there and the 
woods are large enough to hold them, they are far more 
easily looked after and do not stray. They are also 
our greatest possible ornament of that part of a 

property where natural beauty is most valued, that is to say, in 
the neighbourhood of the mansion. Pheasants bred three miles 
off, in coverts right away in the hills, as is the case on some large 
properties, always seem rather wasted, being where nobody but 
the keepers and woodmen and shepherds ever see them. This 
esthetic side of pheasant rearing and pheasant owning, quite 
apart from the sport of shooting them, has a real value. Few 
people could be insensible to the beauty of scores of birds 
scattered under the oaks of a park near to a home covert, or 
feeding down the rides, perhaps, at no great distance from the 
lake or orna- 
mental water 
that forms the 
central feature 
of the view from 
the windows of 
some fine 
country seat. 
The planting « 
home coverts 
with a view to 
showing a 
large head of 
pheasants and 
hares is rather 
a different 
matter from the 
forming of game 
coverts else- 
where, where 
there is no 
special centre 
or existing 
place to work 
Irom. Famous 
examples 
already "ip 
being’ will 
occur to every- 
one—Holkham, 
Sandringham, 
Ashridge, where 
Some of the Owen. 
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highest pheasants seen are shown at every shoot, and the modern 
method is adopted, as on several Norfolk estates, of planting long, 
narrow belts of great length, being the sides of smallish 
rectangular coverts “ produced,” as they say in Euclid, to any 
length. There is no doubt that this plan, which can be varied 
by running out “stars” from a central wood, gives the best 
return for the number of trees planted and the land occupied. 
It has also the advantage of leading the birds down the belts and 
inducing them to feed in safety on a much larger area than if 
they merely fed round the sides of a solid block of covert. Such 
belts have none of the disadvantages of single thin belts, because 
the birds always have a home.in the central block, and, though 
they move freely along the lines of wood, do not wander away. 
They can be beaten by a few men, too, which is a great 
convenience and saves expense. Nothing being perfect in this 
world, it is 
perhaps not 
unnatural that 
this plan should 
have one con- 
comitant draw- 
back. Though 
it suits these 
great open 
Norfolk _ fields, 
He is- net £0 
picturesque as 
are more solid 
woods, and in 
no case could it 
give the beauty 
and richness to 
the scenery 
round the 
manor house 
which the more 
old-fashioned 
style affords, 
such as, for 
instance, results 
in the examples 
ofscenery round 
the home 
coverts which 
the Earl of 
Pembroke’s 
party are 
shooting in the 
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photographs which accompany this article. There are two main 
types to which home coverts of the old kind generally conform. 
Some are woods planted under the ancient system of estate forestry 
—which aimed at placing them where they embellished the land- 
scape near the house, a choice of position in which great skill 
was exercised from the esthetic point of view, but which the 
modern pheasant shooter has to take as he finds and make the best 
of—or they were planted on, 
what we will here call, the 
central park principle. The 
latter kind of home coverts 
form some of the very best 
shoots in England, and, being 
designed on a fairly logical 
plan, are worth careful con- 
sideration by intending planters 
ofdemesne woods. Whether the 
presence of a park suggested 
the idea of surrounding it with 
woods, or whether the full 
value of the central park for the 
preservation of game in con- 
nection with encircling woods 
originated the idea, must be 
sought in the history of each 
individual place. But it is 
certain that in the most famous 
of all these central park shoots, 
namely, Holkham, the first 
Earl of Leicester created the 
whole, for the park of the old 
house was small. The great 
idea of the central park plan 
is this: If a parkis surrounded 
with good deep coverts it 
practical!y forms a great hollow 2 
wood. Now the drawback of 3. 
all large woods is that the Zam 
middle park is almost useless 


for game. Whatever it is,even Owen. - THE EARL 


hares and pheasants, the game 

alwaysdraws to the outsidesand abandons the middle. By planting 
heavily all round the park, the open centre, often of very great 
size, is available as a protected area, in which all kinds of game 
are quiet and safe, and free from the noise and fuss of farming 
work, which hares and pheasants dislike, though partridges do 
not mind it. Pheasants will roam about in a park during parts 
of the day when they would be in covert if the woods which are 
their homes were out in the fields, and, by getting so much more 
food and vermin, are more healthy. The park also very much 
extends the area over which the game moves, as both pheasants 





Owen. RIGHT O VERHEAD. 


and hares will cross from-one side to the other, and yet always 
be brought up bya line of wood. At Holkham some arable 
ground is always cultivated inside the park, probably not. less 
than sixty acres. This no doubt renders -. still- more attractive 
to pheasants. The writer remembers -when about -thirty firds, 
after the shooting season was over, were turned out of about six 
short rows of frost-bitten cabbages there. Since the passing of 
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the Ground Game Act, where the tenants choose to exercise their 
rights, on the theory that hares are vermin, or in any case kill 
them down, the central park system is often the only means by 
which a large head can be kept up. At Holkham, where the outer 
side of the park coverts is ringed by a wall which encircles the 
whole 1,500 acres or more, the hares swarm, though on the rest 
of the estate, except on the marshes, there are no great number. 





OF PEMBROKE SHOOTS A HARE. Copyright 
There are numbers of partridges in the park, too, which is unusual ; 
but where will not partridges flourish in that North Norfolk 
district ? The whole of the great Holkham shoots—three days 
in succession—take place in the woods which make up more or 
less of a square round this park, the birds being driven from 
them for the flush on each day into a detached covert rather nearer 
the centre (a different one each day, of course). Everyone knows 
what a success this system is, and how certain and simple it is to 
work. An admirable example of another set of home coverts on 
the central park system is Mr. Harcourt’s at Nuneham 
Courteney. These are among 
the most beautiful woods in 
England, and have nothing 
formal in their arrangement, 
though they correspond to the 
general idea. Some are by 
the river on steep hillsides, 
others on high ground, but 
the park touches nearly all of 
them, and at the narrow 
points or gaps the birds are 
driven high over the park 
trees. 

The beauty of the sport 
and the kind of shooting are 
also improved when much of 
it is done in the open tree- 
studded space of old English 
park scenery. The ‘ pick up” 
is also far easier where there 
are no hedgerows or thick 
turnips or rape for birds to 
fall into. See, for example, 
the scene of Tue FLusn, 
where the birds are streaming 
out high over the line of 
guns set very far back. 
Fifteen birds in the air, all 
high, clear of the tops of 
those lofty oaks and birches. 

Copyright Four guns, with a_ loader 

A apiece —thirty-two barrels; one 

wonders how many birds got away. Or take the birds coming 
over the valley, high over that tall lime tree, from above 
which a bird hit well forward is dropping stone dead, with his 
tail vertical, like a note of exclamation. The guns are too 
busy firing.to think of anything save the birds; but the 
mixture of ‘specimen trees” is far prettier, and the shots more 
sporting than in thick covert, or at the edge of a formal square 
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plantation. The park 
trees always help to 
keep birds high, 
especially if they 
are oaks, through 
the thick boughs of 
which pheasants do 
not like to adventure, 
though it is astonish- 
ing how they do 
wind up through 
interlacing boughs in 
covert. The trees 
on either side of the 
park road, where 
the gun _ nearest 
takes a high bird 
right overhead, are 
beeches, and the birds 
are crossing high. In 
the next picture the 
bird is swinging to 
the left. Note the 
three pairs of eyes all 
keenly following it, 
those of the Earl, 
the loader, and the 
boy. The principal 
figure is a study in 
the art of holding Owen. 
the gun, head well 

up, left hand well forward. Lastly comes a lull at this end of 
the line, though birds are still crossing to the second gun. 


A BOOK OF THE DAY. 


k. AND MRS. EGERTON CASTLE have undertaken, in ‘‘ The 

Secret Orchard” (Macmillan), a work of greater importance and 

deeper significance than any which they have previously given to 

the world. In ‘‘The Pride of Jennico,” as in ‘* Young April,” 

the spirit of romance reigns supreme, glamorous, elusive, ever 

stimulating to the imagination ; in “* The Bath Comedy ” a certain 

mad frolicsome humour seems to have taken possession of the authors, whose 
readers follow them through the merry maze of its pages with ever-increasing 
delight. | Here we have a human drama, in which, however, the element of 
romance is not lacking, and the tension of which is relieved by many touches of 
humour. The setting is the most modern that can well be conceived. The 
scene is raid at the Chateau de Luciennes, within three leagues of Paris, and 
amid all the peaceful beauty of this antique mansion, dominating the ‘‘ exquisite 
unreality” of the picture, ‘‘its richness, its stillness,” the pulsing life of 
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A BIRD TO THE LEFT. Coperiem! 
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the modern Babylon makes 
itself felt. An apparently 
casual allusion here and 
there to the Eiffel Tower, 
the Dreyfus case, the 
Exhibition, reminds one 
sharply from the outset 
that this is emphatically a 
story of the present day. 
Charles Edward Fitz-Roy, 
Duke of Cluny, with Stuart 
blood in his veins, and 
Stuart kingliness , and 
charm of manner Stuart 
faithlessne-s, and light- 
ness of mind, is as much 
a product of a _ more 
ancient civilisation as ol 
latter-day decadent 
France. Helen, his Ameri 
can wife, is one of those 
“rare flowers which, 
blossoming upon the fine 
old Anglo-Saxon stock, 
seem in the soil and air 
of the New World to 
have drawn into them- 
selves a special perfection 
and vigour’ of beauty.” 
How admirably is she 
drawn for us!) A woman 
not very clever, simple, 
enthusiastic, charitable to 
a fault--a saint, in fact, 
but what a human saint ! 
Ifow intensely, passionately loving ; how fathetically happy in her fool’s 
parad'se. 

: * You know, Cluny,” she says, ina pathetic and tender scene, ‘* you know, 
Cluny, I try to be good. Iam afraid of the judgments o! God. You all talk 
of my charity, my piety. It’s not true—it’s all cowardice. I want, so to speak, 
to bribe the A’mighty into laving me my happiness.” One is made to share 
from the very first the loving admiration, sometimes tinged with disapproval, 
wi'h which her friends hail each fresh proof of an almost Quixotic generosity. 
While acknowledging that her ideals are well-nigh impossible, one sympathises 
with the tender weakness which cannot bring itself to condemn them. Nessie 
Rodriguez, a former schoolmate, does indeed try on one occasion to open her 
friend’s eyes, and unwittingly gives the first hint of the coming trouble. 
‘* Husbands, husbands, my dear, are mere human beings. If one wants to live 
with them happilv, one must come down from one’s heights.” The Duke o’ 
Cluny proves h mself to be possessed of more than an ordinary share of human 
weakness, and the reader is taken into his confidence from a very early stage. 
Ife is a man no worse, perhaps, than many of his fellows, a mere nibbler, as he 
tells his o!d friend and confidant, Fasereau, at the forbidden fruit of the Secret 
Orchard. His ‘one serious tripping” would in all probability have caused 
him no very abiding reiorse had it not been for the unexpected-consequences. 
The ensuing tragedy is that of the man whore sin has found him out. 
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“* There were a million —ten hundred million—chances against it!” he cries, 
when first brought face to face with it. ‘* But there was one for it !” returns 
the mentor. It is the ruin brought about by this one chance that the authors 
have drawn for us by a series of deft inexorable touches. This is not a book for 
the young person, emphatic illy not for the superficial reader, it isnot a ‘* problem 
novel,” such «s has been of late set before us with sickening frequency. It deals 
with human passion from a lofty standpoint, and its doctrine is in harmony with that 
of the Highest Teacher of all. The sin is ruthlessly condemned, but the sinner is 
compassionated. Even as we watch him plunging deeper and deeper i: to the 
slough, we pity and wou'd fain help him; we realise that each lower depth of 
abhorred infamy is a part of his punishment. ‘It is hell!” he groans, ‘* horrible 
beyond the power of description. And I made it myself!” ‘ Alas!” says 
Favereau, ‘that is the very essence of hell.” The progression of events is 
detailed for us with a fidelity and force that makes us feel from the first the 
weight of the final catastrophe. This quality of inevitability, indeed, is one 
which the authors share with the great tragic writers. In hands less sure the 
tuin which gathers and deepens with each succeeding act of the drama would 
have been miracu ously averted, and the cur:ain would have dropped at the close 
to the sound of soft music upon a conventional scene of reconciliation. The 
ordinary public might possibly have liked it better. It has been said that there 
is no more acceptable and congenial theory than that a man may indulge in 
a course of profligacy without findi»g himself at the end a penny the worse. No 
such sophistry is indulged in here ; Cluny repents, but it is with tears of blood ; 
he eats the bread of ashes, his head is lowered to the dust, and withal his sin 
still cries to Heaven until he delivers himself up to the avenger. ‘+ Death 
expiates,” he sighs, almost with his last breath, and the injured wife cries back 
to him, ‘*I love you--—” . . “ There must be mercy with the God 
who made you,” he murmurs; and then, ‘‘ Let me be alone with you and 
Gon a se 

This love of Helen’s, which till the terrible revelation that had shattered 
her world had been all human in its pure ardour, now rises to a‘sublimity that 
leaves us breathless. At the moment when the soul of her husband looses itself 
from its bonds, this great love of hers seems to cast aside- every earthly shackle, 
to dominaie the mere woman in her, and to become entirely spiritual, ‘**She 
folded her hands over her broken heart. ‘This sin, O merciful God! Grant 
me strength to atone for him to Thee!’” She looked down at Joy—Joy, who 
had encompassed her destruction; ‘**‘To aone to her fur him’ . . . 
Stooping, she raised her, held her—* Poor child !’ ” 

Ilelen’s supreme act of atonement is of a piece with her whole character ; 
it has its counterpart only in the lives of those medizval saints whose simplicity 
and singleness of heart were shared by her. Her love is too great to be kept 
back Ly the narrow barrier of the grave. Her unwavering faith sustains her 
when the bitter waters would have closed over her head ; her very agony lifts 
her to heights which in her poor human bliss she could never have reached. 

The art with which Mr. and Mrs. Ezerton Castle have built up the frame- 
work of their story is in itself a noticeable thins; not an event but is skilfully 
led up to, accurately accounted for; the characters are drawn with a swilt 
sureness of touch that reveals to us from the first not only what they are, but 
the circumstances and influences which have made them what they are. Gioja 
is set before us with a vividness that is almost terrible; the Marquise de 
Lormes, her son Totol, and Nessie Rodriguez, widely different types and 
states of being, are faithfully and humorously depicted. A charming 
fisure is that of the Canon, the stately, simple-minded priest, aristocratic by 
instinct, humble by conviction ; in contradistinction to him we have Dr. Lebel, 
Radical and Freethinker, a son of the people, rough and occasionally violent in 
his speech, shrewd, honest, and faithful. In marked contrast to the Duke, we 
have the American Commander George Dodd, who brings about his kinsman’s 
doom. Blunt, straightforward, prejudiced, relen‘lessly honest in his loves and 
hates, he is incapable of understanding, much less of sympathising with, the 
faintest deviation from the path of rectitude. One of the finest scenes in the 
book is that between him and Favereau, when the latter makes a last desperate 
effort to throw himself into the breach. ‘* You may live, sir, in your shame, 
because of those white hairs . . .”- And then when Favereau has withdrawn 
with a look ** too disdainful, too high for self-exculpation. . . . ‘The old 
devil . . . how dare he look at me like an honest man !’” 

One of the greatest proofs of the authors’ power is that we are never once 
out of sympathy with Favereau, the high-minded man, who, nevertheless, amid 
intolerable throes, condemns his friend to cast away the lingering vestige of his 
honour ; the man who, in his hidden and most pure love for the innocent woman 
whom for her greater happiness he had forsworn, involves himself—still for her 
sake—in a web of treachery. ‘* With what pitch are we defiled !” he cries, and 
yet he go’s on open-eyed in a course which he loathes. 

That Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle have a special gift of writing has been 
demonstrated to us before now, but perhaps here more than elsewhere we detect 
increased evidences of contained power, of discrimination, of self-restraint, with 
an occasional out-flinging of a sentence, of a word, incisive, weighty, pene- 
trating. Here is a little Lit of description: ‘A still night, held with the 
first frosts. The dome of the remote heaven wondrously star-spangled. The 
autumn moon, heavy, lustrous, low-sailins, in matronly dignity. The world, 
where not inky black, striped and tipped with silver ; silver-tipped spire above 
the humpback little | lack church of St. Michael; silver-striped road and black 
sentinel poplars, with the gleam of a leaf here and there like the hint of a spear- 
head ; rounded shapes ot wooded hills, mysteriously dark, but capriciously 
plashed with light; black, beautiful upspring of the dead aqueduct reared 
against the serene sky, with the sparkle of stars through its silent arches.” 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


ILAWKS AND MIGRANTS. 

NORTH wind on. October 4th brougnt to our North Norfolk coast 
large numbers of skylarks and at least one great flock of hen 
chaffinches. It also brought several. kestrels, of which migrants 
always seem to be more frightened than our resident birds. In 
the summer you may see kestrels come and go, to and from their 
nesting-tree, without disturbing the equanimity of any feathered 

neighbour, but in autumn or spring, when the fields are unsettled with halting 
crowds of migrants and the springing corn or stubble re-echoes with the 
polyglot of birds’ languages, then as much clamour and wi'd alarm often follows 
the entry of a mouse-hunting kestrel as even of that fearsome wildfowl, the 
murderous goshawk. The other morning the shrill chattering of two frightened 
larks that whirled past overhead first notified to me that somet: ing was wrong. 
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Looking up, I saw mobs of mixed finches showering to right and left, a great 
crowd of starlings was wheeling up the wind, and loud-cawing rooks trailed past 
the scene of disturbance. Aloft plovers and larks were reforming their scattered 
hattalions, and everyshere were symptoms of deadly peril narrowly escaped, 
So I scrambled up the bank and surveyed the rolling landscape Leyond the 
hedge, and, lo, over a turnip-field the glasses revealed a hovering kestrel ! 

Nor so FooLisH PERHAPS. 

Two explanations fur this seeming foily of the birds suggest themselves. 
One is that the bulk of them, being migrants, have come from regions where 
the familiar small falcon is not the kestrel, Lut the merlin or some other slayer 
of birds, and that they have not learned to note the difference at sight. The 
other is that the migrant kestrel may not by any means confine himself to mice and 
insects. Indeed, in autumn almost all the field-mice have followed the grain 
to stack and barn, so to-day you might hunt our shrubberies through without 
discovering a single vole where in July there were hundreds. The cockchafers 
and other large insects which the kestrel catches so deftly on a summer’s evening 
are all gone too, So what wonder if the wandering kestrel turns bird-eater of 
necessity, and if the pinic that se zes birddom at sight of him in October is not 
the silly cowardice it seems? The more you watch the ways of birds the less 
you find that they do things without cause. 


Wuy [ sHOULD MIGRATE. 

By watching their migration, for instance, you learn that it is no blind 
instinct, as some believe, which orders their movements, but that they under- 
take each section of their journey like rational beings. If I were an 
insect-eating bird without special qualification for finding food in winter —such 
as the minutely-searching habits of wren, tit, or tree creeper, the dusk-hunting 
powers of the ro‘in, and so on—I should inevitably find my way to the 
Mediterranean, if not further, in autumn. As the mornings grew chilly I should 
have acquired the habit of ranging far to sunlit places for early-flying insects, 
and on some particularly cold morning, when a north wind kept all the insects 
hidden, I should be obliged to go on and on, until it was useless to try to return 
against the wind over a vast tract of foodless country. So I would go on, with 
the speed of my flight added to the pace of the wind, until I reached a place 
where the cold breath of the latter had not yet driven insect life to shelter, 
There I would fi.d others of my kind still remaining, and there I would rest and 
feed till the cold wind drove me and them on again, always southwards. 


Ilomr AGAIN. 

Next spring, when the parching winds began to blow from the southern 
deserts, I should fly before them again, in search of insect life that shunned the 
withering heat, with the instinct of home and the breeding season growing 
stronger on.me with every hundred miles of travel. Perhaps there would be with 
me many travelling companions of the previous autumn, some of them old birds 
who had done it all be‘ore; perhaps my own memory would recognise the 
mountain chains and the great woods and lakes, rivers and cities that I had seen 
on my journey South. Perhaps I wou'd make my way to each halting-place of 
the autumn route, meeting more friends at each, and recognising, at last, with 
delight the fields over which I first spread my wings—the very hole in the tree 
or the corner under the eaves where I was born! The whole thing, thus viewed, 
seems so simple and’ ratural that it clears the original migration of the birds 
of half its mystery ; and the other half—the details of assembly, the sequence in 
which different species go and come, the apparent divergencies of their routes 
and the different distances travelled—may be explained as the simple working of 
an instinct which impels each race to do as its forefathers have done in the exact 
way which has proved the best for the species. For the migrants of to-day are 
all descendants frem long lines of ancestors who migrated successfully and have 
thus inherited that stereotyped knowledge—which we call ‘instinct ”—of the 
right way and the right time to do a certain thing. 

THE Feast oF DADDIES. 

Last year the swallows and martins had left us just before a spell of genial 
weather brought out the multitudes of daddy-long-legs which form Nature’s last 
great banquet for the insect-eating birds. The rooks, jackdaws, and starlings, 
as well as the pheasants, did what they could, in their more or less clumsy 
fashions, to do justice to the feast ; but you have only to watch a rook catching 
one daddy-long-legs to see thit Nature never intended him for a fly-catcher. 
He ‘‘ rises” to the occasion certainly, Lut it is by a mixture of ungainly flaps 
and leaps which suggest that something has bitten his feet. Very different is 
the lightning swerve of the swallow as he skims the autumn grass; and if you 
watch a sunny pasture in autumn with swallows and martins sweeping and 
re-sweeping it in cross circles all the livelong day, you can realise how poor a 
percentage of the sluggish ‘‘daddies” escape to perpetuate the species. But 
last year these birds left us too early ; and it is to this, rather than to the dry 
season, that, I think, our ‘‘ plague” of daddies this year must be attributed. 

FLIES BY THE SACKFUL. 

Besides the plague of daddies, there has been this year with us such an 
epidemic of flying aphides as has not occurred for many years. For a few days 
cycling was almost impossible, and the air was so thick with the myriads of 
insects as to produce all the appearance of a fog upon the landscape. It will 
be interesting to notice next year whether any extraordinary prevalence of 
*‘ blight” follows this visitation, which has been due no doubt to the absence 
of heavy rains to wash the immature aphides from the vegetation. One can 
hardly realise the rapidity with which small winged life multiplies under 
accidentally-favourable circumstances. Last year, for instance, a number of 
sacks of ‘* field seeds,” thrashed from the grain, were stored in one of the barns 
to p:ovide food for the field poultry, and thus mnay millions of ripened flower 
heads of different kinds were protected from the winter’s vagaries and the prying 
eyes of birds and mice. The result was astounding. On the floor of the barn 
near the sacks there appeared a large dark patch, which on investigation proved 
to be a collection of tiny two-winged flies, several square yards in extent and 
several inches deep. The men scooped them up in grain-shovels, perhaps a 
solid gallon of minute live flies at each scoop, and threw them into the pond, 
where they spread over the water in large dark dry patches, drifting like rafts to 
and fro. But the living pool on the barn floor scarcely diminished, because 
each sack of dried seeds was giving out fresh millions, which drifted to the floor 
and joined the others. You could bury your hand in the flies, which felt 
collectively as so‘t as silk, and we dipped up a pill-box full, just as we might 
have filled it with sand or dust. It is impossible to calculate the hundreds of 
millions of flies that were thus produced by accident from a few sacks of stored 
seeds from the harvest-field ; but the immensity of the host gives one some idea 
of the effect which may be produced over a large area of country by such 
occasional peculiarities of weather as chance to protect some species from its 
usual destruction. E. K. R. 
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MR. HARDING COX ©& HIS 


GREY HOUNDS 


RARE COIN. 


(Winver on Course and Show Bench.) 


MONGST the many and varied pursuits, sports, pastimes, 
arts and sciences that the ubiquitous Mr. Harding Cox has 
from time 


HANDY CAT. 
(Winner of the Baibican Cup.) 


rare stayer, his best performance being the winning of the South 
of England Challenge Cup. The following year Mr. Harding 
Cox again won the 


to time patronised, 
coursing has taken 
a prominent place. 
Always an ardent 
cynophilist, he some 
fifteen years back 
paid special atten- 
tion to greyhounds, 
and as a follower of 
the Jeash in the 
South had a fair 
share of Fortune’s 
favours. The first 
greyhound to raise 
a flag for him was 
the black Heavy 
Cavalry, whilst 
Habeas Corpus, 
Have-a-Care, 
Homer’s Claim, and 
Handley Cross all 
won important 
stakes. Habeas 
Corpus was a litter 
brother to the 
famous Mullingar 
and the _ brilliant 
Glenmabra, whilst 
Have-a-Care 


THE PICK 


OF 


claimed Happy Rondelle, of immortal fame, as own sister. 
The former was short of speed, but was a close worker and a 


Landor, 


TRUE TOKEN. 


(A Blue of the Show Bench.) 


THE KENNEL. 


trophy, this time by 
the aid of Handley 
Cross (by Northern 
Express out of Sister 
to Petrarch), a very 
speedy but some- 
whatunreliable dog, 
that had been un- 
luckily fluked out 
in the semi-finals 
of the Gosforth 
Gold Cup. Mr. 
Cox had now only 
to register a third 
win to annex the 
handsome _ trophy 
for good and all. 
The stake was ap- 
parently at his 
mercy, for Handley 
Cross was supposed 
to be in first-rate 
trim and a greatly 
improved grey- 
hound; but when it 
came to running, he 
made no sort of 
show, greatly to his 
owner’s disgust. 


At this time Mr. Harding Cox’s dogs were under the charge 
of the late Mark Cole, but shortly after they were home-trained, 


JOYOUS 


GREETING. 


Copyright 


(The property of Mrs, Harding Cox—Miss Joan Godfrey.) 
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and continued to pick up a fair share of stakes. 
Mr. Cox for years held a nomination in _ the 
Waterloo Cup, and amongst others ran Have-a- 
Care, Mespilus Cagliostro, Bit of Fashion, and 
her son Hi Cockalorum, the latter possibly the 
worst greyhound ever slipped in the classic event ; 
he was a litter brother to the mighty Fullerton. 
About this time Mr. Cox was commissioned to 
write the coursing volume for the Badminton 
Library ; this proved a labour of love, and the work 
was warmly eulogised by the critics. Shortly 
after the completion of this important book, 
Mr. Harding Cox, who was now Master of the 
time-honoured Old Berkeley Foxhounds, found that 
his duties as huntsman precluded him from pursuing 
the sport of the leash, and he retired from the 
coursing field. 

“On vevient toujours a ses premieres amours”’ is 
a proverb that surely applies to coursing, of all 
sports, and its truth has been amply exemplified 
in the case of the subject of this article. Only 
last year, after the season was half over, he 
once more appeared in the coursing arena, mounted 
on a somewhat unruly bit o’ blood, at the New- = andor. 
market Champion Meeting. This reappearance 
resulted in the division of the All-aged Stakes by his True 
Token—a fine bitch, who up-to then had never been beaten 
on the show bench or led to her hare—and the running 
third in the Champion Puppy Stakes of his Hic Celer, who 
was only just defeated by 
the winner, Good Win, in 
the semi-finals. 

There is little room 
for doubt that the stake 
would have gone to Hic 
Celer had the stewards 
given him a chance and 
relegated the semi-finals to 
the third day. There was 
no chance of concluding 
the meeting on the second 
day, so it was ‘not 
cricket’ (or coursing) to 
make Hic Celer, who was 
very hard run, go to the 
slips a third time, against 
Good Win, who had got 
off remarkably _ lightly. 
Hic Celer did not run 
again until the Waterloo 
Cup. Meanwhile he had 
been tried as good as the 
Netherby Cup _ divider, 
Dear Cardigan, and great 
things were expected of 
him. But he had _ the 
misfortune to be drawn 
against Mrs. Grundy, a Lando. 
bitch who always wins 
her first course; albeit he made a good show, and at one point 
had won the course. Both greyhounds got into covert and 
scoured their feet, so that Hic Celer had to cry a go to the 
speedy but erratic Guttler in the Purse, although he again 
contested the course very closely. In the Barbican Cup he 
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won two brilliant courses before meeting Dear Cardigan. 
Here the trial held before the Waterloo Cup came out to 
a tick, and Cardigan pulled through by the kill only, after a 
long give-and-take course. Meanwhile Mr. Harding Cox’s 
second string, Handy Cat, 
who had previously divided 
the North Meols Cup and 
the Redshank Cup, was 
going well, and remained 
in the last four, the others 
being Myth, Glenarlie, 
and Mister O’Shea, Mr. 
Molyneux thus having two 
representatives. It was a 
good race between Handy 
“ae Cat and Myth, but when 
once Puss was_ reached, 
the Cat spun round her 
opponent — turned, 
wrenched, flecked, 
wrenched again, and bril- 
liantly killed. Then Mister 
O’Shea and Glenarlie had 
a terrible gruelling; the 
latter was run to a stand- 
still, but Mister O’Shea 
gamely struggled on, only 
to lose all hope of annex- 
ing the handsome trophy. 
Indeed, he was not fit to 
go to slips again, and 
Handy Cat was declared 
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give her portrait. She 
was then a puppy, by Falconer out of Hilda Russell, by Restorer 
out of Real Lace, and was one of a famous litter which included 
Dear Annie, Dear Baden-Powell, Dear Mahon, Dear Queen, 
Dear Victoria, and Hall Caine, all winners; and what wonder 
when their pedigree is examined! ~ 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Harding Cox's 
reappearance resulted in very substantial success, 
which was chiefly due to the fact that he had 
the good fortune to secure the services of Mr. 
Alfred Reynolds, of Pewsey, as trainer; and it 
is not unlikely that a fair proportion of the H. C’s 
will find their way to the end of stakes during 
the season which is about to begin. But, alas! 
one notable member of the string will not go 
to slips, for the unfortunate Hic Celer, who 
should have been a flyer this year, was killed in 
a kennel fight. 

S> much for Mr. Harding Cox in relation 
to greyhounds. But he is an all-round sports- 
man, who has creditably acquitted himself as' 
Master of Hounds, gentleman rider, salmon and 
all-round angler, game and pigeon shot. Besides 

. being a man of his hands, he possesses many 
social accomplishments, is something of an actor, 
something of a musician, can handle an amateur 
paint brush, and indite a sonnet to his mistress’s 
eyebrow. He is one of the oldest members of 
the Kennel Club Committee, and is a recognised 
expert on all questions relating to dogs. He 
has judged at all the principal shows, and at 
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Palace, on October 15th, will judge otter-hounds, greyhounds, 
retrievers, and bulldogs. He is, therefore, as we have said, a 
versatile man, and as such we take leave of him. 








RANDOM SHOTS. 
A TIGER-SHOOTING STORY. | 








T was a wild part of the district beyond the limits of civilisa- 
tion, but we knew there were tigers to be found there. 
After a long dusty ride of fifteen miles over treeless plains 
we at last reached cur camp, at the mouth of a doon, or 
valley, between the Nepal hills and a lower spur that ran 

out from them. No doubt Alick and Strong felt the same, but I 
know I thought, as we sat in the shade of the tents, that we had 
honestly earned at least our tea. 

In front of us stretched a vast grassy plain, dotted with 
cattle, and enclosed on the north and south by the dark line of 


the wooded hillside. Along the bottom of the spur, to our left, - 


a river must have flowed in bygone ages, for here and there its 
bed could be traced by long narrow patches of gigantic reeds. 
These, we knew, were favourite haunts of tigers, for they usually 
indicate a quagmire, often so deep that it will engulf a man in its 
dismal maw, and always difficult or impossible to beat. We hoped 
that this was not the only sort of cover we should find in the 
valley, but there was none to be seen so likely from where we sat. 

It was seven o’clock, and the vast silence that broods upon 
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the jungle at evening had fallen upon the land. There was no 
village for miles and miles, and no sign of man. The stir and 
bustle of the littke camp emphasised and intensified the solitude. 
In front, where, beyond the valley, the great river bursts its 
way through the mountains, one clear-cut sharp peak of the 
Himalayas peeped through a gap, its snow just tinged with the 
faint suggestion of pink, which the setting sun would soon 
deepen into a rosy blush. 

Suddenly a stampede among the herd of cattle, which up to 
then had been peacefully grazing half a mile away, and a man 
came running towards us from among them. He was a middle- 
aged man, with short grizzled hair and beard, and strong, dark, 
muscular body, bare except for the loin cloth of pale pink 
around his waist and a coarse brown woollen blanket thrown 
across his shoulders like a cloak.: In his hand he carried the 
lathi, or long heavy staff with which men who live in the jungle 
are invariably armed, and upon this he leaned as he stood before 
us on one leg—a typical Ahir. 

““Dohai, Sahib log! I am dead! alas! I am dead!” he 
wailed, the tears standing in his eyes. ‘ The. brother-in-law 
of a brute has killed my cow!” and he sobbed, hardly able 
to keep back the tears; for these men that pass eight months 
out of the twelve alone among the cattle they graze get 
to love them as companions. Many they know by pet 
names, and ‘“‘ Brown Eyes” or “ Fatty” will come floating on 
the breeze in a kind of jédel when the herd is being called home 
at evening. Nay, when overtaken by night, too far from the 
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cattle sheds, an Ahir will roll his blanket around him, and 
stretching himself full length on the roomy back of a trusty 
buffalo, sleep the sleep of the just in gloomy jungles, the strong- 
holds of tigers, in perfect reliance on the courage and sagacity of 
his living bed. 

Looking across the plain, we could see something white, 
which glasses showed was a dead cow. Clearly the tiger, after 
killing, had retired into the patch of reeds nearest, in fact, not 
2ooyds. from, the camp, and was waiting for nightfall to begin 
his feast. The question was, could we get him out before dark, 
and that would be in a little over an hour. Of course, if the 
elephants could get into the reeds, zomin. would be 
enough to beat out the whole patch, for it was only about a 
quarter of a mile long; but that was unlikely. However, we 
were in luck, and if we were going to try at all, then it were 
well it were done quickly. ‘* Koi hai? Chaprassi! Asghar Ali! 
Tell them to get the elephants ready, quick, quick!"" There 
were twelve of them, the three with howdahs which we had 
brought with us from headquarters, neat and trim, their natural 

eauty enhanced by fantastic scrolls picked out with white paint 
on their sable faces; the others, which we had borrowed from a 
local barbaric Raja, gaunt and antediluvian in their pristine 
nakedness, the Tharu drivers sitting upon their necks almost as 
black and as naked as themselves. 

The thickly-wooded spur overhanging the reedy strip was 
as steep as a rampart; you might imagine it the ruins of some 
Titanic fortress, overgrown with trees, the moat filled up with 
gigant c grasses. As quickly and as silently as possible the guns 
were posted along the slope, for of course the tiger would try to 
break away into the forest, and when we had accomplished this we 
were masters of the situation could we but drive 
him out of his stronghold. That, however, was 
no easy task. The first elephant that tried to get 
into the reeds at once planted his fore legs 
straight out in front of him, and lifting up his 
trunk and voice, expressed his disgust in a 
dismal bellow, compounded of a pig’s squeak 
and a siren’s hoot, a sure proof that it was 
shaky bog, for this is one of those disagree- 
ables which they announce in this particular 
note. 

‘‘Anars, let’s try Anars!” These are 
gunpowder devils in earthen pots, something 
the shape of electric lamps, which you hurl 
into inaccessible places, where they smoke and 
splutter crescendo, throwing up sparks like the 
leaves of the pineapple (Anar), from which they 
take their name. Whole volleys of Anars, 
however, spluttered and fizzled away, but there 
was no growl—no movement in the grass. A 
long rope with bells hung upon it was next tied 
between two elephants, which, as they walked 
along, one on either side of the swamp, bent 
down the tops of the towering reeds, and the 
swish of these as they sprang back, added to 
the jangling of the bells, was calculated to 
impress the most phlegmatic tiger. Still not 
a sound—not a stir. And darkness was coming 
on. We could see the lowing herd winding 
over the lea, but too far off for their lowing to 
disturb the stillness. The pink of sunset upon 
the solitary peak had faded into that death-like 
pallor in which nightfall clothes the snow. 
Night was upon us, when no man can hunt. Suddenly a shot, 
a startled pause, then wild excitement. 

‘Who fired?” | Alick!” ‘Mail! Mail!” (which is 
elephant language for * get along, get along ’’), and the thuds of 
the great iron driving-hooks resounded as we hurried towards him. 
He had fired into the swamp, of all odd things to do, ‘as he 
didn’t want the brute to beat us,” he said, though how blazing 
into a jungle about the size of the lake in St. James’s Park 
would prevent his beating us he postponed explaining. It was 
rank idiocy, of course, but, after all, we had come out to loose 
off our guns, and there was fascination in awakening the echoes 
of that solitary spot, and we were young—perhaps that had 
something to do with it. At all events, firing began, 
volley firing, independent firing, fancy firing of all sorts; but 
hard as it may be to hit a Boer in a trench, the chances against 
hitting a tiger concealed somewhere ina few acres of grass would 
be, perhaps, about 10,000 to 1. 

But we did it. One hears now and then of a man investing 
in the right Westralian mine, and of other unprecedented events 
which must for ever remain unexplained. This fluke must be 
put in the same category, and on the principle that fortune does 
not always smile, I have often wondered whether that is the 
reason I have persistently had such hideous luck ever since. 

“Didn't you see the grass move?” I asked Strong, who 
was near me, after we had poured four or five broadsides into it. 
Whereupon that scientist started to explain that that was merely 
the rush of air to fill up the space left where the reeds were cut 
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by the bullets. Strong was a bit of anass! No; incredible as 
it may appear, it was the tiger. His appointed time had come, 
1 suppose, as the natives explain it. At all events, someone’s 
bullet had found its billet, and with a plunge and a roar he 
rushed upon the line of elephants, trying to break through into 
the forest behind, but, foiled, fell back into the cover. 

Strong hurried round the end of the grass where the swamp 
was passable, so as to cut him off if he broke out into the plain 
on the opposite side. Only just in time, for the elephant had 
hardly been forced across the soft ground when a chance for a 
shot almost in the open was given, and the beast, as it was fired 
at once, turned back a second time into the swamp, through 
which we heard him splashing and roaring for about 1ooyds. 
Then the sound ceased. A breathless minute. What would be 
his next move? None! Everything remained as stili as the 
grave. Slowly, cautiously we crept round to Strong’s side, and 
leaving the cover surrounded as before, began to explore along 
the edge of it to the point to which we had heard him floundering. 
There was no mistaking his presence, even before we got to him; 
the elephants smelt him and grew restive, and, a moment after, 
we heard a few yards from us a noise half groan, half growl, a 
kind of angry snore, if one can imagine a man angry in his sleep. 
but near as he was, we could not see him, and none of the heavy 
howdah elephants could get a yard into the morass. It was 
beginning to look as if we should be baulked after all. 

By nature | have always been respectful to tigers and other 
wild animals of uncertain temperament, and J doubt if familiarity 
really breeds contempt, at least of carnivora. Yet on this occasion 
only I volunteered to go into the grass on a pad elephant and do 
or die. We chose a young and small female, the staunchness of 
whose mahout, at least, we could rely on, and holding on as 
tight as might be to ropes and rifle—for an elephant in phassan 
is like the smallest of boats in the roughest of seas—we put off. 
Two or three strides, the reeds closed in behind, and we were as 
far from help as if we had been in mid-ocean. Fear was more 
and more mastering our mount at each step forward; the bog 
swayed beneath us. Would it bear? A stride or two further 
and, with a shriek of terror, round she went, and down we sunk 
to the girths. She had come face to face with the tiger, and in a 
frantic effort to escape burst the thin upper shell with which the 
softer mud beneath was coated, and went down. As I sat on 
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the pad I was just 5ft. from, and exactly on a level with, his green 
glaring eyes, and as he opened his mouth in a roar of rage I 
could see the white teeth gleaming in his jaws and the great 
pink cavern of his mouth. One spring and all was over—even a 
step forward and he could sweep the pad with his paw. For ten 
seconds I could feel the pain of those teeth in my shoulder as 
keen as ever the reality could have been. To shoot from the 
to: sing pad was as hopeless as to aim from a water-spout; it 
was all one could do to hold on, there was no time even to 
think. But struggle as she would, the thick mud held the 
elephant fast in its grip, and even terror must yield to so 
clinging an embrace. The convulsions gradually lessened, and 
when the brain had time to work, it was clear why the enemy 
had not boarded us. He was anchored, too; he could lash 
his tail and roar, but he could not move an inch, and hate 
was vain to drag him even the yard that divided him from 
his enemy. 

It was no hard thing to place a 500 Express ball between 
those savage eyes. A dying spasm—a kick or two in the mud, 
and he rolled over on his side dead. Then the mahouts and 
fodder cutters rushed in, and soon laid him in triumph by the 
side of the bonfire which already lighted up the camp. 

When the carcase was skinned there were the marks of two 
bullets only, one the fate-directed one, which had broken his 
leg in the grass, the other the coup de grace. As no one could 
claim the former, I maintained that the ownership of the skin 
should be decided by that which alone we could identify. ‘ But,” 
put in Strong, “I hit him; I know I hit him when I fired at him 
in the open.” 

Now, Strong, who had only lately joined the district, had 
come with a certain reputation as a shikari. Still, the best of 
us have so often been sure that ‘‘we could not have missed if 
we tried,” we required proof. At last, reluctantly, through 
much disputation and cross-examination, it came out that he 
had fired buck-shot; and sure enough a single pellet was dug 
out from between two of the vertebra of the spine. 

In what district of India sportsmen shoot tigers with shot 
we never discovered, but, all the same, there is no doubt that it 
was that pellet that saved me. It had paralysed the tiger, and 
though Alick and I thought Strong had boned a skin that did 
not belong to him, he had saved mine. j. Ni. 
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to be quite frank, the latter do not seem to take the place in 
English literature that was prophesied for them by Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood (to whom all honour is due for leading this genius 
into daylight) and other early friends and admirers of Richard 
Jefferies. They are spread over too many volumes. You get 
all Gilbert White in ‘ Selborne,” all 





Izaak Walton in ‘The Compleat 
Angler,” and the best of Thoreau in 
a couple of volumes, but Jefferies was 
like the man who had not time to 
write a short letter. The others were 
more or less men of means and leisure. 
White was something between a squire 
and a parson, and Walton a retired 
merchant, while Thoreau made himself 
independent of money by the austere 
frugality of his life. Either to possess 
a sufficient income or by simplicity of 
living to be satisfied with little is best 
for an author. Jefferies was the greatest 
writer of those referred to, and yet has 
left behind no single work that will com- 
pare with those mentioned. He had none 
‘of Thoreau’s philosophy, but instead 
almost a bourgeois ideal of comfort, 
respectability, and the rest of it. There- 
fore when well he spun out copy to 
increase his income, and when ill and 
suffering grievous pain he wrote like a 
hero to stave off hunger. It had not 
occurred to his mind that there was, 
a chance of emancipating himself from 
the slavery common to hack writers, 
and so he wrote and wrote, and now 
you have to seek the gems of his work 
in a sea of commonplace, happy to pick 
out here a ‘* Pageant of Summer,” there 
“‘ My Old Village,” a passage from this 
work, and a chapter from that. He 
began life as a reporter, and never 
really got much beyond the ambitions 
of a journalist, his great dream in early 
life being that he would be a war 
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correspondent. The Franco-Prussian War occurred in the days 
of his early manhood, and left a deep mental impression behind 
it, which anyone may study in ‘* Wood Magic.” There are no 
more charming passages in the whole of his works than certain 
scenes in the life of Bevis, especially those relating to the brook 
and the wind, but the effect is spoiled through the absurd 
marshalling and campaigning of the birds in obvious imitation 
of French and Prussian tactics. 

Throughout his life Jefferies did not think so much as feel. 
“The Story of My Heart” is no reasoned out analysis of his 
religious belief, but the outpouring of a passionate primitive 
soul naturally impelled to sun-worship, A miserable controversy 
arose as to whether or not he died in the Christian faith, and ina 
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sense his belief appears to have fluctuated. We say “ in a sense,” 
because in the still depths of his mind there was no doubt at all, 
only at the surface was there a difficulty in formulating his ideas 
even to himself. Romance for him was concentrated on *“ the 
man in the tumulus,”’ and to understand that it is necessary to 
bear in mind the surroundings of his childhood. Coate, where he 
was born, isasmall hamlet about three miles from Swindon, close 
by the reservoirs and within a few fields breadth of the downs. His 
was not a particularly happy family. ‘The father, Farmer Iden 
of the story, was a retiring man, continually engaged in planting 
trees to screen himself from the view of passers-by, learned in all 
kinds of field-lore, but careless—careless in dress, careless in his 
companionship, which was often that of labourers and loafers at 
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(Probably the scene of the sleeping farmer and mice in “ Amaryllis at the Fair.") 
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the village inn, and careless in his habits. Like many another 
treehold of our old yeomanry, the homestead carried traces of this 
trait. To-day it is snug and neat, slated and set in order; then 
it was roofed with thick unmended thatch, unpruned, untended 
trees grew on the wall, neglect and decay brooded over every- 
thing from the orchard to the summer-house. Our picture of the 
interior gives little idea what it used to be like when there was 
no grate, but an open hearth, a bundle of faggots, and simple 
furniture. In truth Black Care rested on the household, for the 
small patrimony was loaded with debt, and amid the anxieties 
of the household much of the sweetness and grace of life was 
crushed out. This to a degree was the making of Jefferies. It 
sent him to the open air for his pleasure. One of the surviving 
friends of his boyhood tells’ me that he 
never cared for companions even in 
those early days, was not addicted to 
any of the ordinary games or pastimes, 
and would pass even his closest 
acquaintance without speaking. No 
doubt this was partly due to the fact of 
his being short-sighted, but still more 
to his continuous day-dreaming.. As 
my informant put it, “‘ He hadn't a bit 
of fun in him,’’ and was scarcely ever 
known to laugh or crack a jest. You 
can imagine him a tall, long-legged, 
thin-chested, doubled-up slip of .a boy, 
rather slovenly in dress and not robust 
in health, drinking in a silent sort of 
happiness from wind and sun, but 
enjoying it most in solitude. That 
abstraction, that self-concentration was 
to be fatal to one of his ambitions. 
He was so absorbed in his own ego 
that he could not enter into the lives of 
others, and vain were all his prolonged 
efforts to produce living pictures of the 
men and women who dwelt in such 
thatched cottages as that we picture. 
But the very force of his self-conscious- 
ness lent romance to the man in the 
barrow. Roaming, as he loved toroam, 
pver the downs with the fine pure wind 
blowing in his nostrils, it was the very 
old, the prehistoric, that constantly met 
his view. On commanding spots are 
encampments where lay Roman war- 
riors, and before them ancient Britons; 
ancient Britons had trodden the green 
Ridge Way, a favourite walk ; and here 
and there a rising mound, a barrow, a 
tumulus, contained the bones of some 
chieftain illustrious in his day, but whose 
very name and race are forgotten 
now. A very deep scholar and widely 
read man is very apt to lose the edge 
of his wonder. He becomes immersed 
in questions of history, philology, 
archeology, and scatters his energy 
over many fields. Jefferies, though 
fairly wellsread, was not a_ great 
scholar. His school life consisted 
largely of playing truant, and if he after- 
wards mastered a good English style, 
it was owing in great measure to his luck 
in falling into the handsof Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood, who inherited a tradition of 
naturalness from his friend Thackeray. 
One thought, therefore, transcended all 
others in the boy’s mind, and it was 
elaborated again and again. Nature, 
so still and quiet, unrecking of this or 
that ego, turned the same face beautiful 
and indifferent to countless generations. 
The man in the barrow, some yellow- 
haired chieftain of dim and distant date, 
roved over these downs and drank of the brook, and felt 
the same pleasures as he who now stood there. rom the 
high downs you can see many fair manors, with parks and 
orchards and gardens, and on them lord and tenant and labourer 
had walked to and fro or tilled the soil with enduring care. They 
had passed across the stage from the unknown into the unknown, 
and made no difference. The mind that saw all this had to front 
the same fate, and in passionate rebellion he asks how the 
birds can sing and the flowers blow in their due procession 
without him ‘to keep the calendar for them. 
house of beautiful impressions, and must it too dissolve into the 
viewless wind? To many a homely picture does that feeling of 
wonder and grief, always ‘at the back of his head,” lend pathos. 
He lived in a district where much of the past remains to keep all 
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this alive. In Chisledon Churchyard, where the piled-up graves 
reach nearly to the windows—windows that look out on downs 
grey with sheep—it could not be absent, and in the farm near by, 
whence our artist has got his quaint picture of a thatched and 
movable granary, there is much to bring up the reflection in 
homelier form. Some years ago the owner of it showed me an 
old note-book diary kept by an eighteenth century tenant, and 
found at the foundation of the old wall, into which it had appa- 
rently dropped by accident. It revealed a little world of people 
that, save for this accident, would have passed as completely into 
oblivion as the man in the barrow. 

But if it be closely looked into, it will be found that this is 
what distinguishes Jefferies from the writers so often and so 
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negligently classed with him. ‘The note, indeed, is modern, and 
but little heard in the eighteenth century, when Gilbert White 
lived, yet not altogether absent even then, since Giay, before his 
contemporaries in so many things, anticipated them in this also. 
Jefferies eternal ‘‘ Why?” never seems to have troubled the 
quiet little parson of Selborne, who was content to marshal facts 
and describe them. It did not trouble lovable Izaak, who goes 
a-fishing in the sea or walking in the chequered meadows, who 
cooks his fish or sings the ballads pinned to the inn-walls 
without allowing a thought of melancholy to intrude. Nor did 
it greatly trouble Mr. Ruskin, who was more than a little sure 
of many things, and, like Martha, was occupied with much 
serving, or, in other words, politics of no very good cast. There 
is nothing contradictory, but all is harmony in this world if only 
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the explanation goes deep enough, and whoever studies the 
character of Jefferies rightly will not be surprised that he never 
cared to return to his old village. In that he was extremely 
like the late Lord Tennyson, who, during the final part of his 
career, only paid one or two furtive visits to Somersby. Jefferies 
did not return to Coate at all. Probably he did not like to see 
in the hands of strangers a patrimony that had belonged to his 
family since the days of Queen Elizabeth. And, if he had gone, 
it would only to have been shocked. The last time I was there, 
at anyrate, the place had been fitted up as a very business-like 
milk farm, and anything further removed from sentiment than 
its array of milk-cans and other gear was inconceivable. Perhaps 
the musk may grow up among the cobble-stones yet, but the 
rest has been mended and planted and trimmed till it bears 
nothing to distinguish it from a hundred other farms. Improve- 
ments and new buildings have changed the whole character of 
the countryside.. Here and there a veteran is to be met who 
knew Richard Jefferies in the life, or, at least, knew the outward 
appearance of him, his stature, apparent weight, and dress, who 
had watched him on the downs and heard the sound of his voice. 
But the general idea was summed up by one who remarked that 
he was ‘** Nowt of a farmer,” and as to his dreams and thoughts 
and ideas they never shared them, and nowhere are you more 
inclined to quote the text which says that a prophet is not 
without honour save in his own country. The human interest, 
as has before been said, was never very strong in Jefferies, and 
probably he had no great wish to go back merely to be stared 
at. And it was not in the slightest degree necessary for him to 
go there to refresh his memory of the scenery. At the very end 
of his life, when pain, disease, and poverty had about done their 
worst, he lay on his deathbed and dictated one of the most vivid 
and beautiful accounts of Coate. Hill, vale, and mere had passed 
into his very soul, and he had but to think, and imagination at 
once began to shape once more the pictures his eye had caught 
when in careless boyhood he first strolled the downs, and 
wondered with a boy’s wonder if the same elastic turf had been 
trod by the man in the barrow. P. A. G. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


MARIE VAN IIouTTE As A Rose FoR WALLS. 

ARIE VAN HOUTTE is one of the most beautiful Roses in 
existence. A well-known rosarian writes us about its use for walls 
in these worcs: ‘ Fora toft. to 12ft. wall I am convinced that 
such free Teas as Marie Van Houtte are by far the best kinds to 
plant. I discovered a fine specimen recently on a south-west wall 
in the Candie Gardens, Guernsey. The p'an: was a perfect thicket 

of growth right to the base, a condition sadly wanting in the usual climbing Roses 
found on walls. It was rather a surprise to me that this fine plant was producing 
only a few flowe.s. In my opinion it was wanting water at the root. Had it 
been thoroughly well soaked with water and liquid manure now and then, and 
some of the growths cut out after first flowering, there should have been just now 
(September) a mass of bloom. But that is merely a detail. There are so many 
beautiful Roses similar in growth to Marie Van Houtte that one never need see 
a bare wall. Varieties like Anna Olivier, Mme. Charles, Safrano, Enchantress, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Mme. Abel Chatenay, La France, Caroline Testout, 
Killarney, Perle des Jardins, Mme. Lambard, Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, 
Sappho, Francisca Kruger, Marie d’Orleans, Cumtesse de Nadaillac, etc., would 
make splendid climbers, and even on north walls I would recommend a trial of 
them, for I imagine they would suffer less in spring than when on a south wall, 
where sunny days and frosty nights play sad havoc with the young growths. Not 
only are the plants exempt from this fluctuation, but the flowers are retarded. 
If this applies to wall Roses I think it should also be applicable to north 
borders for Tea Roses. Perhaps those of your readers who have had experience 
in this matter would note them, as a common idea prevails that Tea Roses must 
have the sunniest spot possible.” 


PHLOx NeE.tsoni (A Mossy PHLOX), 

‘*E, N.” sends the following note about this mossy Phlox, so useful for 
carpeting over beds of Tea Roses, and in similar places: ‘* Phlox Nelsoni is a 
variety of P. subulata, and is quite a first-class plant among the large number of 
varieties that have followed it. Perhaps the most interesting item now is its 
propagation, and amateurs would be interested to know how best to set such a 


carpet quickly. It is to be done by cuttings, which may be inserted at once in . 


a cold frame. Any one having a large tuft of this precious Phlox may have a 
hundred in the ensuing spring, The best cuttings are those of the present 
season’s growth and about 2in. long. Select such as these, carefully strip them 
off the older growth with a heel attached, and having cut away a few bottom 
leaves with fine scissors—better than a knife in this case—insert them firmly 
in very sandy soil, Quite a large number of these will root, and in March or 
April may be planted out. Before planting well prepare the intended site by 
deep digging, a rather good dressing of old manure placed deeply down, and for 
the upper foot of ground work in plenty of old mortar, charcoal, etc. If some 
sandstone b'ocks are at hand work in some of these and place a few over the 
surface. Now plant the young rooted plants at 6in. apart, over as large an 
area as you please. Do not, however, select the hottest place, but one that 
will afford a little shade in the hottest part of the day. A gentle slope or bank 
may thus be clothed, and some plants at least may overhang the stones and 
drape the sides with flowers. Do not aim at a regular patch or group. Such a 
patch in a couple of years will be a picture if a few simple cultural details are 
not neglected, the principal of which are frequent waterings and keeping 
the surface free and open.” 


THE STARWORTS OR PERENNIAL ASTERS. 
The great hardy flower of the autumn is the perennial Aster, Michaelmas 
Daisy, or Starwort, as it is variously called, a flower of many cvlours, blue, 
f 
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lavender, white, pink, and other shades, tossed about in the cool, bracing winds 
of late September and early October. Of late years much attention has been 
directed to this group, with the result that a host of beautiful seedlings are 
available, and in the near futu:e the choice will be more extensive still. 
Perennial Asters are as hardy as it is possible for anything to he, readily 
increased by dividing the crowns, or taking off bits from the main root, and 
adapted for several positions. We have seen them grouped effectively in the 
ordinary mixed border, and if the colours are kept well together the result is a 
cloud of beauty at a time the garden is supposed to be in a condition of decay. 
Another way is to have a walk of Starworts, keeping the colours in proper 
harmony, and so supporting the willowy stems that the sticks are not as 
conspicuous as the plants. There is much to learn asto the right way to stake a 
plant. The true way in the case of the Aster, is to so support the bountiful 
flower-heads with twi.s that a mass of colour is presented to view without ugly 
groups to spoil the surfacing of blossom. Another use of the Aster is to plant 
among evergreen shrubs, as Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and so forth. This is 
not seen so much as one might suppose in gardens where opportunities exist for 
this free and bold use of a beautiful perennial. Plant strong tufts among the 
shrubs, and let the flower-laden stems fling themselves over the foliage, When 
carried out without stint the effect of this planting is delightful. The flowers 
last beyond the time of frosts, and after a sharp night are fresh and fair at 
midday, while the whole garden is musical with the hum of bees on a warm, 
sunny September day. A. Amellus and A, acris a‘e earlier than the majority of 
the Asters. They are dwarf, too, and form carpets of cslour, or an approach, 
so to speak, to some tree group. We well remember the effect of a mass of 
A. acris covering the ground for many yards in front of a group of Scotch Firs ; 
the blue of the Aster carried the eye to the beautiful colouring of the Pine 
standing darkly azainst the sky. In this way one gets out of conventional 
gardening. The most peaceful of pastimes does not consist in following set rules 
or set ideas. The world of flowers is capable of infinite uses, and we see this 
in the Aster family, considered of use only in making dashes of colour ir the 
mixed border. 
PERENNIAL SUNFLOWERS. 

This is another famous group of autumn flowers, and without the sheafs of 
yellow flowers Septem!er and October would be colourless months. The 
perennial Sunflowers are freer even than the Asters ; they seem to live anywhere, 
in shade as well as in sun, and become in time almost unruly, occupying positions 
allotted to other things. A glorious variety is called H. G. Moon ; it is less 
aggressive than others, with a 5ft. or 6ft. stem, supporting very large rich yellow 
flowers, some 6in. across. It is pleasant to cut these long stems to fill vases in 
the house, and there is beauty also in the greyish leaf. Miss Mellish is another 
handsome variety, so also is IIelianthus mutiflorus maximus, or the common 
species multiflorus, which has, however, become overshadowed by the nobler 
stature and beauty of more recent acquisitions. HH. mo'lis is a beautiful Sunflower, 
not with a large flower, but its yellow colouring and blue-grey leaves possess a 
distinct charm. H. decapetalus and H. orgyalis are quite willowy kinds with 
rather small flowers, with, as usual, a yellow colour. He who gives to the 
world a race of Helianthuses with other colours than yellow will be a benefactor 
to his race. It is plants so hardy and free as these that we desire in gardens, 
They take care of themselves, and never result in almost heart-breaking failure. 
The writer saw u few days ago ia one of the hottest and most disappointing gardens 
he ever visited a line of Helianthus multiflorus maximus. It was the one bright 
spot amid many failures, If one wishes to fill an ugly corner, or perhaps some 
shady one where ‘* nothing will grow,” try one of the perennial Asters. 


THE LARGE-FLOWERED MALLOW. 

The writer has received several letters about the large-flowered Mallow 
(Lavatera trimestris), The letters were the outcome of a note written about 
the plant in this co'umn, and one is pleased to know that so fine an annual is 
likely to become more popular through the means of CouNTRY LIFE. Lavatera 
trimestris is one of the finest annual flowers in gardens. It grows with 
surprising rapidity, and, unlike many-of its race, remains for weeks as fresh 
and fair to see as in its early youth. For months it has been loaded with large, 
pure, rose-coloured flowers, that remind one strongly of those of a Holly- 
hock, but it is their perfect formation and wonderfully pure colour that attract 
so much; the rose is 7ose, without a trace or hint of purple. It is possible 
to make quite a hedge of it, the plants reaching 5ft. high, and every shoot 
has its flowers, so that one can well imagine the effect of a line of plants in 
full beauty. A great point in its cultivation is to allow plenty of space for 
the spread of its shoots. There must be no crowding or cramping, simply 
freedom for the plant to express its natural beauty. The seed may be sown in 
March out of doors. Nothing is more easily raised, and nothing more easily 
spoilt when fettered by neighbouring things or when overcrowded in any way. 
The whole art of raising annual flowers is to give the plants ample space to 
develop. 

PREPARING FOR WINTER. 

The time is rapidly approaching when much work must be carried out in 
the garden, especially where serious alterations are intended. Give all bul» 
orders as quickly as possible, as the first to apply generally receive the best 
roots, and it is better to pay a trifle more for a good article than get bulbs 
cheaper and less likely to succeed. Keep the list to a few good things where 
mere effect is desiied. Of course the collector will please himself, but those 
who do not collect should only have things known to succeed well almost 
anywhere, We heard of one lady would-be enthusiast who ordered filty 
varieties of Daffodils, one bulb of each, and put them out in a row, and then 
complained that half of them failed. This is a true story. This is not 
gardening ; it is waste of money. The same principle applies to everything 
planted. One good plant is worth a hundred failures to those who are not 
‘‘experimentalists.” The enthusiast profits by his failures, and is not afrad of 
the cost. When a fruit garden is to be planted well prepare the soil first. All 
this work should be going on now. Choose the varieties that satisfy one, and 
seek out those that succeed in the neighbourhood. A good local Apple is worth 
more than varieties one knows. nothing of, especially when extensive planting is 
contemplated. Make mixed borders now, kitchen gardens, Water Lily ponds, 
and in all cases lay a good foundation, Without a thoroughly prepared soil, 
no matter whether we are dealing with the shrubbery, the mixed border, the 
fruit garden, or the kitchen cuarters, failure is inevitable. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many 
first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any who may 
require the services of a good man. 
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GRIMSTON PARK, 
YORKS, 


THE SEAT OF : 


MRS. JOHN |! FIELDEN. 





N a very interesting part of Yorkshire, within a mile and 
a-half of the ancient town of Tadcaster, where the Roman 
station of Calcaria commanded the chief and lowest passage 
of the Wharfe, and where the second, fifth, and eighth 
‘“‘iters’’ crossed the river on their way to York, and 
within a short distance also of famous Towton Field, stands this 
very characteristic and attractive classic mansion, which the late 
Mr. John Fielden bought, with all its domain, from the Earl of 
Londesborough, for the sum of £240,000. The country there- 
about is very interesting, for you breathe history when you 
live there, although it is not in itself strikingly picturesque. 
Yet it has in it much of the rural beauty of England, if not the 
rare charm that is found in many parts of Yorkshire, and the 
broad stream of the Wharfe which bounds Grimston Park on the 
north-east is ever an attraction, while the neighbourhood is both 
pleasantly varied and well wooded. 

There was an old house here, the property of Lord 
Howden, who, in the year 1840, restored and _ practically 
re-edified it, with the help of Decimus Burton, the well-known 
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architect. The stone was obtained from the Tadcaster beds, this 
being a district famous for its stone. Indeed, from the neigh- 
bouring quarries near Hazelwood Hall the materials for a great 
part of York Minster were obtained through the ancient family 
of Vavasour, and it was doubtless from the magnesian limestone 
of the district that the Romans built the structures of ancient 
Calcaria. 

The classic grace of the house of Grimston, with its long 
Ionic portico and the verandah above, giving protection from the 
southern sun, possesses a spirit derived from southern climes, 
yet very welcome in these. The presence of marble vases and 
urns, and of gleaming. statuary, contributes to the effect. 
Decimus Burton, Lord Howden’s architect, as is well known, 
carried out the improvements at Hyde Park in 1825, and 
designed the fagade at Hyde Park Corner, and the triumphal 
arch. He intended to place upon the latter a quadriga, but the 
authorities lifted aloft that strange equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington, now removed, which is said to have 
provoked from a French officer the exclamation, ‘* Nous sommes 
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vengés,”’ and which was always 

a vexation to the architect. 

Burton was a master of the 

classic style, and at Grimston 

Park applied it very success- 

fully to domestic architecture. 

The gardens were laid out by 

Mr. W. A. Nesfield, and were 

ornamented with marble 

statuary and vases. It has 

long been a custom for the 

gods and goddesses of antiquity 

to display their manly strength 

and womanly beauty in English 

gardens, and several  well- 

known figures after Canova 

and other artists may be seen 

in our pictures. In the great 

Emperors’ Walk, twelve 

marble busts of the Czsars, 

upon tall pedestals, with 

sombre yews, flank the way to 

a temple, wherein a large bust 

of the great Napoleon, the 

modern Cesar, stands. Nes- 

field, the gardener, was a 

remarkable man, who, after 

fighting his country’s battles 

as a subaltern of the g5th in 

the Peninsula and Canada, 

became an artist and an 

excellent exponent of the old 

water-colour school, and then F : . 

turned hisattention tolandscape = Coryright 7HE TERRACE. Te 

and classic gardening, and did es 

excellent work at St. James’s Park, Kew Gardens, Arundel, was the second surviving son of the first Marquess of Conyngham, 

Trentham, Alnwick, and other great places, Grimston Park and took the name of Denison under the will of his maternal 

being a good example of his style. uncle, who bequeathed to him immense wealth. Altogether, 
The place was bought, with the manor of Selby and the Lord Londesborough possessed upwards of 60,000 acres in 

domains of Londesborough, by the first Londesborough. This peer Yoikshire, and was well known on the Turf, although his horses 
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were not very successful in the great events. He was an 
enthusiastic antiquary, and vice-president of the Archeological 
Institute and president of the Numismatic Society. His 
lordship added much to the interest of Grimston Park. When 
he purchased the mansion he also became the owner of a 
remarkable collection of armour and ancient art work, which was 


described and beautifully illustrated in a volume entitled ‘* Mis- 
cellanea Graphica,” by Mr. F. W. Fairholt, the antiquary. Lady 
Londesborough’s great collection of rings has also been described 
in a privately printed volume edited by Mr. Crofton Croker. 
Lord Londesborough died in, 1860, and the fine church of 
St. John Baptist, at Kikby Wharfe, in which parish Grimston 
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lies, possessing many Norman portions, was restored in the 
following year in his memory. He was succeeded by his son, 
the present peer, who was elevated to an Earldom, but the estate 
was sold in 1872 tothe late Mr. John Fielden, of Dobroyd Castle, 
near Todmorden, on the borders of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
and Mr. Fielden maintained the place in perfection and added 
somewhat to its attractions. He died in 1893, and the chancel 
of Kirkby Wharfe Church wis restored in memory of him. His 
successor in the estate, Mr. Thomas Fielden, M.P., died in 1897, 
and his widow now possesses the beautiful domain, of which the 
charms will be discerned in our pictures. 

There is a richly wooded park of about 800 acres, including 
the home farm, and the estate embraces the township of 
Grimston and the parish of Kirkby Wharfe. The park is 
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dignified by the presence of many noble trees, including a fine 
cluster of sycamore, four of which are remarkable for having 
been planted within the space of one square yard; nevertheless, 
they have now grown to the height of r1ooft. The most 
striking feature in the garden is the imposing Emperors’ 
Walk, which has been alluded to, and which has rich Ornamental 
trees for its near neighbours. 

The garden on the south side presents a formal arrangement, 
with regular beds and rounded bushes, and the expanse is 
enriched by the presence of a number of admirably sculptured 
vases and urnsin marble, as wellas by several choice modern statues. 
A long walk extends parallel to the house, and the garden is 
terminated by a fine balustrade with a semi-circular extension 
towards the park, over which, like the house itself, it 
commands a wide and pleasing 
view. It will be remarked 
that the splendid trees which 
close the prospect to the east 
add great dignity and character 
to the place. On the western 
side also, where is a large 
conservatory of stone, there is 
an attractive garden «rich in 
floral beauty and embowered 
in greenery. Hereis acontrast 
to the more open outlook on the 
south, and there are classic 
garden adornments which will 
be seen in one of our pictures, 
It is almost unnecessary to 
insist upon the excellence of 
the garden stonework, for here, 
truly, the architect has worked 
hand in hand with the 
gardener. There may be 
different opinions as to the 
merits of white marble statuary 
under English skies, but there 
can be no disagreement as to 
the beauty of that which 
adorns Grimston Park, and 
which has been very skilfully 
disposed for contrast and effect. 

The gateway of the eastern 
garden will be noticed also. 
Here we see how the crafts- 
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and it will be recognised that 
in the clinging ivy and cool 
grey stone an excellent effect is 
produced. . The skill of the 
ironworker will be observed 
also in the great entrance gates, 
which are very imposing and 
eminently satisfactory in their 
architectural character. There 
is thus at Grimston Park a 
union of structural merit and 
gardening skill, with particularly 
happy result. 

It has been mentioned that 
Towton Field lies not far 
away, and it would be un- 
pardonabletodescribe Grimston 
without an allusion to the great 
Palm Sunday battle in which 
the red rose of Lancaster was 
shadowed by an _ immense 
disaster, and wherein probably 
30,000 good Englishmen fell, 
so desperate and hard-contested 
was the fray. Hall says that 
the battle was ‘sore fought, 
for hope of life was set on 
every part,” though the hope 
was dashed for too many on 
that sanguinary day. The 
Earl of Northumberland, Lord 
Dacre, and many nobles and 
knights were killed, and from 


that field the Earls of Devon Copyright A 


and Wiltshire were dragged for 

beheadal, and their heads placed upon Micklegate Bar at York 
in place of that of Edward’s father, which had been set up with 
a paper crown “that York might overlook the town of York.” 


NETTING PARTRIDGES 
7” \ J e 
T generally happens that the thing most difficult of all to come by is the 
most valued. No doubt it may be said that such a remark can have no 
reference io partridges, because they are the poor man’s game, and birds 
that can exist wherever there is cultivated ground, and often where 
there is none, This is true, and yet my remark does apply to partridges 
very much indeed, for althougn they are in very limited quantities every- 
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body’s game birds, that is just the reason why it is so very difficult to preserve 
them beyond the limits they set for themselves, or, rather, beyond the limits 
that the old and fighting birds think they can, in self-respect, allow. Where 
birds are thick upon the ground is just where the old birds that have reared 
coveys do the most harm; where they are thin, on the contrary, is just the 
place to which the old cocks do so much good, by driving forth their children 
from their own home to seek fresh ground for themselves. 

That is why they are everybody's birds, and how it happens that ground 
that is not keepered has, notwithstanding, a sprinkling of partridges upon it. It 
is also why such ground can le had for sporting purposes at a few pence an 
acre, for the sport upon it is to be measured in inverse proportion to the 
energy of the poachers. The keepering of partridges does not resolve 
itself, as does pheasant preservation, into two branches; ariificial pro- 
tection has everything to with it, but artificial production nothing, This 
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is displiced by the necessity of inducing the birds to follow Dr. Watts’s 
precept and 
‘* Be to others kind and true, 
As you’d have others be to you.” 


At first glance this seems a somewhat difficult gamekeeper’s task, but when 
the keeper is schoolmaster his methods are drastic ; they consist of condemning 
all the suspects and executing them without the form of trial. The suspects are the 
old cocks, fathers of families or bachelors, it does not matter in the least. The 
keeper knows their habits as young birds, knows too what they will be as old 
ones. After all, they are not entirely unlike those of human beings. The old 
birds want a country mansion to themselves, well away from their next 
neighbours, and surrounded by its own grounds of from twenty to fifty acres. 


The young ones must, on the contrary, be content with a semi-detached villa - 


and grounds of the very smallest possible dimensions. 

The good keeper is like the suburban builder—he cuts up old parks into 
building plots, and lets them out to the younger generation that have their way 
in the world to make and prospective families to raise. Unfortunately, there is 
no way by which the sportsman can select old cocks in shooting. It is some- 
times easy to select the cocks, young and old ; that entirely depends upon the 
light and upon how the birds present themselves to the gun. When walking 
them up, if the sun happens to be shining from behind the shooter, as the birds 
go away from him those which look red and light in colour will be the cocks, 
for there is black pencilling on the back and side feathers of the hens, and these 
marks in the cocks are rich trown or red. But it requires particular quickness 
and good eyesight to do much selection in this way, and the keeper who relied 
on what the guns could, or would, do for him, by selection, would be poorly off 
after pairing-time in February. Again, when birds come towards the shooter it 
is sometimes easy to pick out the biggest horseshoe marks on the chests, and 
when this is done the biggest horseshoes will always prove to be carried by 
the cocks, although hens also have these markings, sometimes more or less 
pronounced, 

To a great extent partridge keeping lies in partridge netting; it sounds a 
paradox, but it isa fact, It is not quite the netting that used to be done as 
sport in place of shooting, a practice which must have lasted well into the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, even although Joe Manton had brought 
the art of gunmaking to such perfection, and Colonel Hawker and the Lerd 
Malmesbury of that day were making those bags which have since become 
so famous, in sp te of their comparative smallness. That netting was done in 
the daylight, and over the pointing, or rather setting, dog, and, moreover, the 
nets seem to have been drawn by horses, at least sometimes. The Rev. B. 
Symonds of Kelsale, Suffolk, writing in 1825, says: ‘*A good sportsman kills 
his birds clea, as it is termed, if he has room; but a¢ dest one bird taken in 
anet dy day is worth five shot ones.” The italics are his, and I think that 
they show that netting by night was well known as a poacher’s trick in his 
time, and also that netting by day, over dogs, had not been entirely rendered 
unfashionable by those gunmakers who began with the dawn of the nineteenth 
century to turn out weapons fit for the use of a sportsman who shot game on 
the wing. This author knew perfectly what a gun would do, sw there can be 
no charge against him that he was an ignorant person and merely setting down 
tradition, The following remarks prove that he was not. tle says: 
‘A gentleman who killed his bird at eleven yards thought he had given it due 
time ; it may therefore be presumed that in the gevera/ he shot at much shorter 
distances, which is the case with most if not all young sportsmen.” Later he 
shows what ought to be, and could be even in those days, before choke-boring 
had added ten yards to the range of the fowling-piece. He says: ‘* It would be 
pointing the finger at common-sense to observe that shots are spread more at 
forty yards than at fifteen, and that therefore the chance of a 47// is proportion- 
ately greater. The only thing wanted is patience to wait until a bird has 
described that or a farther distance. He that never fires, I have remarked, 
never kills. It is not for such legitimates of Saturn I open budget, but for the 
sons of Mercury, who fire too fast as well as swear, to the great loss of shot, 
and—what is of more weight.” 

The sportsman whom I have quoted gives full directions for breaking a dos 
to the net, a fact that was a great surprise to me, as it will probably he to many 
who are not aware that netting partridges was still so popular in 1825 that it 
should have seemed to anyone necessary to write a book in order to teach the 
breaking of the setter to the net. 

What principally surprises in the accounts of those times is the way the 
birds lay. Even in the best of coverts very few birds would now be got by the 
use of the net, at least not as it would probably be used, and I cannot find that 
old sportsmen had any secrets that would not readily suggest themselves to a 
novice at the net. Indeed, the remarks quoted above in reference to the gun 
prove how the birds lay then. The Rev. B. Symonds insists that the pointing 
dog, although standing, should be taught to drop at the unfolding of the net, by 
which is implied that the net and the dog were generally both very close to the 
game, otherwire there would have been no need for this precaution, ‘‘ Every 
time we run the net to keep roaring out, ‘ Down, you! Down, you brute !’ is very 
fine to be sure. It may not disturb a pheasant, quail, or young chick partridge 
in September, but in October, November, etc., when birds are arrived at full 
plumage and strength, very few can forbear being moved at the sweet sound.” 
Fancy netting partridges over dogs in October and November, etc., especially 
the ‘‘etc.” Now there is no covert that could be imagined that would induce 
them to lie in any county in England, even without the ‘‘sweet sound” of the 
dog-breaker. 

How differently does the gamekeeper who wishes to kill off a certain 
number of cocks, and more especially old cocks, set about the work, To him 
it is a night occupation—a cloudy and a windy night for choice—so that the 
birds may neither see nor hear the net which is dragged up wind. How quietly 
this is done, and how effective it can be, I learnt a few years ago, when a game- 
keeper, who has been most successful in getting up a big head of partridges in 
Shropshire, wrote to me to record the fact that on one of these excursions he 
had captured an unsuspected treasure and a previously unheard-of catch in such 
conditions. No other than a night bird, the wildest creature in the world at 
night, but one which gunners disturbing it in its da\-dreams often take to be 
a fool—he caught a woodcock, I must not be understood to mean that it is 
unusual to catch woodcocks in nets, but when this is done the nets are suspended 
in the beaten air tracks of the woodcocks, down a ride in a wood, or through 
Openings between rocks, and the woodcocks fly into the meshes, as they catch 
them in Heligoland. Tnat, of course, has been done, possibly even before Solomon 
wrote : ‘* Surely it is vain to spread the net in the sight of any bird,” for Palestine 
is, and probably was, a splerdid country for woodcocks. But I believe no 
woodcock had ever been before caught in a partridge net at night, and to those 
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who know the habits of the bird it seemed a most remarkable circumstance 
but it shows how absolutely quietly those who net partridges now have to go 
about their work. 

I have seen large numbers of partridges reared by hand, but this is not now 
considered a proper keeper’s method or a paying game. The trouble comes in 
in this way: The wild birds must be robbed of their eggs before they can be put 
under hens, and the wild birds are ever so much the best mo hers, The 
advantage is that the robbed birds need not necessarily be those belonging to 
the shooting it is desired to benefit; they can be bought eggs; but if they are 
it is the proyerbial. 100, to 1 that they will also be stolen eggs, and country 
gentlemen and sportsmen do not willingly convert themselves into receivers of 
stolen goods. Of course, there are always a certain number of partridges’ eggs 
taken by keepers to prevent their being destroyed by reason of the dangerous 
positions the old birds have chosen for their nests ; other eggs will be mowed out 
by the grass-cutting machines, and these are the most difficult to deal with, 
because the birds have usually started incubatio:, When eggs are wilfully taken, 
it is usually before the birds begin to sit, and these eggs are usefully employed 
in filling up other partridges’ nests from their fourteen or sixteen to twenty or 
twenty-one eggs. But the partly incubated cannot be so used. This distribution 
has two good results. Changing the blood is one of them, for partridges usually 
reject the marriage laws of modern humans, and select mates, like the old 
Egyptians, from amongst their brothers and sisters. The other good thing is 
that it increases the size of the coveys. I am not very sanguine that partridges 
which lay a second time, after losing their eggs, do much good with a second 
covey. I wonder that nobody has ever tried taking the eggs of all their 
partridges on one estate, and putting off shooting until the second hatch has time 
to come to maturity. Probably the reason that second broods do not now do much 
good is that the old birds always get shot. They lie like stones, and yet rise before 
the young ones, so that they are doomed to death the moment the guns enter a 
September field of stubble or turnips, When the chicks begin to rise, of course 
the shooter is sorry, and spares the cheepers, but without their parents their 
chance of living a fortnight is but a slender one. Possibly some readers 
can render certain what is only a general suspicion—Do partridges that have 
had their eggs destroyed or nests taken lay a second lot? The fact that the 
cheepers in September are generally in very small coveys of from four to eight 
birds suggests that they cannot be the result of long-delayed first hatches, but 
what I have never been able to get is absolute proof that they are not, and that 
they come from Lirds that have lost their first eggs. Another point I should be 
glad to see CoUNTRY LIFE open its columns to is by what date the first eggs 
must be taken to ensure another lot. My belief is that it must be before the 
birds have begun to sit, and perhaps before they have completed their one and 
only laying, ArRGuS OLIVE. 
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OME very interesting notes on the behaviour of the 
mongoose have just reached me from a_ gentleman 
residing at Kingstown, Jamaica, and I propose sharing 
with readers of Country Lire his intelligent and 
instructive observations of that unwelcome importation 

into the West Indies, on the indigenous fauna of which it has 
exerted an influence unparalleled in the history of artificial 
acclimatisation. It was about thirty years ago, when the sugar- 
planters of Jamaica were bitterly lamenting the damage done to 
their canes by the great rats’ of the cane-brakes, that one of 
them, named Espeut, suggested the introduction of an ally in the 
shape of the mongoose. A little knowledge is always a dangerous 
thing in practical politics, and, as matters turned out, it might 
have been better for Jamaica if Espeut had not even possessed 
that little notion of the mongoose that led him, rightly, to view 
it as a valuable check on rat life. For he and his contemporaries 
never stayed to argue what would happen when, their experiment 
succeeding only too well, all the rats should have been devoured. 
Over came the mongooses from India; they bred in that genial 
climate little less rapidly than the rodents themselves; they 
were exceedingly active in the work expected of them, and there 
was soon practically not a rat left above ground. The island 
rang with praises of the little Indian, and, if it had been of a 
sociable turn of mind, it might have had a good time of it. But 
that is not the way of the mongoose. It is an animal given to 


_ solitude, where it may best work its wicked purpose. 


As for this special story of its career in Jamaica, it cannot 
be denied that circumstances have in a measure been against it. 
It did not ask to be brought to Jamaica, nor for that matter does 
the gaol-bird ask to be born, but we keep him in gaol for his 
misdemeanours all the same. Well, the supply of rats had given 
out. After that course he devoured all the beautifully-striped, 
yellow harmless snakes; then the ground-lizards. So far there 
was no outcry against him, for somehow, be a reptile never so 


beautiful, never so innocuous, mankind views its destruction 
without a qualm. Now, however, starvation stared the mongoose 


and its offspring in the face, and it was then that the animal 
turned its attention to the native birds, and so graduated in the 
fowling art that the quails and ground-doves soon dwindled to 
the verge of extinction. This depletion of an island once famous 
for its wealth of. birds would alone have brought on the mongoose 
the hatred of the colonists. But worse was to follow. . The 
native birds gave out, as the snakes and lizards and rats: before 
them, and the indefatigable mongoose now developed into the 
merest farmyard thief, leaving the woodland solitudes and cane 
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fields and invading the towns and villages. Not merely is the 
domestic fowl his ready prey, but even the cat’s kittens are not 
safe if she for a moment relaxes her watchfulness. Nay, he 
appreciates eggs as much as birds, and his voracity is equalled 
only by the cunning with which he eludes the dogs employed 
against him when satisfying it. 

It might be thought that the list of charges against this 
Asiatic marauder would be fairly complete. But Nature works 
in strange, indirect ways, and the destruction of ground birds 
has, by an easy process, given rise to a terrible plague of ticks, 
which, unchecked by their natural enemies, multiply in millions 
and kill off the cattle by hundreds. In fact, thousands of cows 
have died from tick-bite, and some time ago an eminent Scotch 
veterinary surgeon was brought to the island at considerable 
expense to the colony to advise on a remedy. The tick is a 
small parasite that thrives in the long grass, so small indeed that 
the name of “ grass-lice’’ is commonly applied to the breed. 
Man or beast venturing into a pasture is in an incredibly short 
space of time covered with myriads of these distressing creatures, 
which burrow like lightning beneath the skin, whence their 
extraction is a painfui business. 

A somewhat brighter side of mongoose history in the 
Caribbean Islands reaches me from St. Lucia, where I under- 
stand that the animal has exterminated the dreaded fer-de-lance, 
the deadliest snake in the New World. Only Martinique and 
Trinidad, of all those islands, still possess venomous snakes. 





Lafayette. THE HONOURABLE MRS. PERSSE’S 


Yet, guided by the course of events in Jamaica, surely the 
colonists will hesitate before they call in the mongoose, unless 
they can in some way make provision to destroy their allies as 
soon as the campaign is at an end. This may not be morals, 
but it is business, and mankind is hardly expected to conduct the 
struggle with beasts and reptiles under the principles insisted on 
by the Geneva Convention ! I’. G. AFLALO, 


PROBLEMS OF ... . 
SALMON LIFE. 


MONG the many problems that suggest themselves when 
one tries to solve the mysteries that surround the life 
story of the salmon is the question, Why do fish run so 
big in some rivers and so small in others ?. That is to 
say, why is it that in a water like, let us say, the 

Hampshire Avon, fish from 2olb. to 3olb. are the rule, and 
fish of r1olb. or so, and grilse, are practically unknown, 
whereas in small streams like, fo. example, the Shin and 
the Nairn, the fish run from glb. to ralb. on an average, a 
20-pounder is a monster, and a 25-pounder is unheard of? 
These are facts, very hard facts, and their explanation very 
hard too. There are several explanations that suggest them- 
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selves; but, unfortunately, they do not fit the circumstances, 
Thus, it would be easy to account for it all if we might assume 
that, for some reason, not within our ken, old fish run up the 
Avon, but young fish run up the smaller rivers. That, however, 
plausible as it sounds, does not jump with the realities. Such 
evidence as we have been able to collect all goes to show that 
fish return, after their trips to the sea-water, to their natal 
rivers. Fish have been caught and marked in a certain river, 
and the same fish have been taken again in the same river the 
following or some iater year. There is a good deal of positive 
testimony in this direction, and if there be a great deal of 
negative testimony on the other side—that is to say, if out of a 
great many marked fish but few have been detected returning to 
the stream in which they were caught before—the answer to any 
such line of argument as this is that a very small amount of 
affirmative witness outweighs a deal of the merely negative kind; 
and, finally, that the numbers of the salmon being as great as 
they are, the wonder is rather, not that so few of the marked 
specimens should be retaken, but that any should be retaken at 
all. The testimony for the constant return of the same fish to 
the same rivers is really as good as we can expect any testimony 
to be that relates to such a subject. 

That is one argument which disposes of the supposition, 
that looked good at first sight, of the young fish going back to 
the smaller rivers and the older fish to the larger; and another 
argument to the same effect is that some of the comparatively 
small fish in the small rivers 
(compared with the size of the 
fish in larger rivers) are older, 
according to all the signs that 
we recognise as indicative of 
age in fish, than some of the 
much larger salmon in the big 
streams. You will find in these 
streams, which are not much 
more than burns, salmon of 
glb. to r5ib. in weight, that 
really are like so many little 
old men. They have the 
horned beak, that is considered 
as infallible a sign of age as the 
‘long tooth,’ developed much 
more strongiy than have many 
25lb. fish, or even 30-pounders, 
of the Avon. 

The truth is that the 
more we come to consider this 
problem the more mysterious 
and insoluble it seems to be. 
At a first glance nothing ap- 
pears more natural—it is just 
what we find throughout—than 
that a small piece of water 
should carry small fish, and 
vice versa. But we know quite 
well, by analogous experience 
with other fish, such as trout, 
that the size of the inhabitants 
of any stretch of water depends 
very much—so much that we 
almost may say that it depends 
exclusively—onthe food supply. 
If you choose to keep a trout 
in a very confined place he 
will grow to a great size, provided you supply him with plenty 
of food. That has been proved again and again. But the case 
of the salmon is not altogether analogous to that of the trout. 
In the Avon, being such a rich, placid, food-producing stream as 
it is, it is natural to suppose that the fish might find more 
pasture than in such burns of gravelly bottom as we have cited. 
But then, unfortunately for this line of argument, the salmon 
is a fish that feeds hardly at all, if indeed at all, in fresh 
water. His feeding and his astonishingly quick growth all 
take place in the sea, and the sea is as_ spacious, and 
presumably has as much to eat in it, whether a salmon enter it 
from a Hampshire river or a Highland burn. This is the 
consideration that makes the problem so very stiff. Why does 
a smolt that goes out of the Shin come back as a tiny grilse, or 
a grown salmon of glb., and a smolt of the like size going out 
of the Avon never come back till he is a salmon of more than 
twice the size of the Northern fish? As a grilse, big or little, he 
never comes back at all, for grilse are practically unknown on 
the Avon. 

What are we to say to all this? Is there, in fact, anv 
explanation, or are we obliged to confess the question insoluble ? 
It is at least permissible to hazard a conjecture. We know very 
well what remarkable and curiously far-reaching results follow 
the. eternal law of the survival of the fittest. Fish, being 
creatures in a phase of development comparatively low, adapt 
themselves to their conditions more easily than animals of 
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higher development. It is difficult, perhaps, but it is not 
impossible, to conceive that the law of the survival of the fittest 
may be the key to this firmly-locked secret chamber of natural 
history. It is not impossible to conceive that, out of. the 
company of the fish that had for their nursery a Highland 
burn, those tended to survive that grew to no great size, because 
their relatively small bulk made them the better suited to the 
conditions of their natal stream. Thus, by degrees, a race of 
small salmon would be established and perpetuated as the 
inhabitants of that stream. On such a river as the Avon, on the 
other hand, it may be that a bigger class of fish was the better 
adapted to the circumstances of life in the nursery of their 
Sassenach clan. The larger individuals, therefore, would 
survive, and would establish, in the course of time, a larger race. 

All that is not beyond the bounds of fair conjecture. But 
what are we to say about the absence of grilse¢? On the 
majority of the big rivers the grilse run up in great abundance 
at certain seasons of the year. And yet they do not run up the 
Avon at all, so far as the writer’s enquiries have shown him. 
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Well, all that is to be said to that must be in the nature 
of an extension of the previous conjectural proposition— 
that this again may be an affair of the survival of the fittest. 
The Avon spawning-beds, for some reason that we do not know, 
may be ill-suited to the spawning of the grilse; a habit has been 
formed, hereditarily, in consequence, by these Avon fish of 
remaining at sea until the grilse stage has been passed. It is 
not altogether impossible that these salmon of the southern 
rivers and seas may require more of the bracing which 
comes from the salt water and the food of the sea to fit 
them for the business on which they ascend the rivers than 
their northern cousins require. Certainly they are not as 
energetic and game when they are hooked. On the other hand, 
there are many who contend that the Avon kelt, as he descends 
a rich food-bearing water, ‘‘mends” far faster than the kelt 
going down the gravelly Highland streams. But this is a 
matter which brings us to the border of yet other debatable 
ground, on which, for the moment, it were better not to venture. 
Sufficient, in so dark a business, is one vexed question at a time. 


GLIMPSES OF W. A. 


I.— PHEASANTS 


Y title is somewhat cryptic out of malice prépense. 
The very fact that it needs interpretation illustrates 
the difficulty which we old folks at home feel, or 
rather do not feel, but suffer none the less, in under- 
standing the first thing about Australia and the 
Australians until we have actually visited Australian shores. 
For W. A. is a household word—if the phrase may be permitted 
—over the whole of the island continent, and it is quite delightful 
to listen to the affectionate pride with which the Western Austra- 
lians murmur the letters which denote their vast, strange, and 
intensely interesting territory. And now, for a sentence or two, 
and with all the apologies in the world, let me be solemn and 
serious in exhortation. Ye gentlemen of England who have 
money and leisure, do for the love of your country spend a few 
months in making yourself acquainted, even in the most cursory 
way, with that splendid continent which lies immediately beneath 
your feet, which sleeps while you are waking, which wakes while 
you are sleeping. There, in the first place, shall your eyes be 
opened in wondrous fashion. You may read, as the saying is, 
till you are black in the face, as I had read. You may think 
that you understand all about it, even as I fondly imagined that 
I understood. But when once your eyes have seen Melbourne, 
the marvellous tropical Brisbane, Sydney the beautiful, and 
Perth of the gleaming lagoons, and the red desolation of the 
Coolgardie goldfields, you will very soon realise how little you 
knew. Forbye that, as the Scots have it, you will enjoy your- 
self to the top of your bent. And here is the end of solemnity. 
Are you convivial? You shall find your welcome and your 
match in all ranks of Australian society. Do you race? Every 
little town has its race-course, and Flemington Race-course on 
the Melbourne Cup Day is a sight for Gods and men. Would 
you hunt? _ You will get as much sport as the heart of man 
could desire in riding alter an old man kangaroo as he bounds 
through the treacherous bush—treacherous because it conceals 
all kinds of snags and pitfalls—before fierce dogs with a dash of 
the greyhound in them. Polo you can get in most places. For 
small boat sailing nothing can beat Sydney Harbour or Port 
Phillip or the lazy lagoons of Perth. Would you dance? The 
clear-skinned, fine-figured, large-eyed Australian girls, good as 
gold, but full of eager merriment, keen witted and willing to 
amuse and to be amused, graceful and strong of limb, excellent 
dancers one and all of them, will humour you to the full, and 
in all probability outstay you. Also you may course the wild 
emu on horseback, and lasso him with your stock-whip—if you 
can. And you may shoot wallaby (which taste like hare, but 
more dainty), and wallaroo, which are bigger, and kangaroo-rats 
(which are said to be good to eat, but I couldn’t fancy them), and 
quail in fair abundance in some places.. Last, but not least, you 
may be sure of a full-blooded and open-handed welcome where- 
soever you go. I do fairly and honestly believe that any decent- 
mannered Englishman who should go to the secretary of any 
first-rate Australian club, and introduce himself as an English- 
man in search of recreation, would find himself free of the 
hospitality of the whole continent, for it is a continent peopled by 
men and women who are unfeignedly glad to see anybody from 
home. 

__ It may be observed that in the list of cities which has been 
given Adelaide has been omitted. That is simply because I have 
never seen Adelaide, and now, more’s the pity, am never likely 
to set eyes on South Australia again. But there are compensa- 
tions in things. If I missed Adelaide I hit Perth, and I fell in 
for many days of fresh air in the rain and the sun (very little 
of the former), which were by no means included in my original 
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programme; and I met many kindred spirits there and in the 
goldfields ; and I came across men and scenes which can hardly 
fail to interest the readers of Country Lire if I can but indicate 
them even half worthily. First of all, be it understood, the 
centre of social life, from the masculine point of view, is the 
Weld Club. It is, in the good old phrase, an emphatically 
comfortable house, with a beautiful semi-tropical garden, and the 
Chinese ‘‘ boys,” who are the best servants in the world, attend 
to every want with silent-footed celerity. It lies at the lower 
end of a street which ends at the cricket and football ground 
on the shore of a lagoon. On that lagoon, in swift and well- 
built centre-board boats, you may have the best of sailing with just 
a sufficient spice of the risk of a capsize; for when the wind blows 
over the land from the side of Perth proper it is apt to be very 
variableand puffy, insomuch asit is sometimes comforting to reflect 
that the water is for the most part very shallow.. To wade, one 
feels, would be ignominious, but it would be better than drowning. 
Two or three very good sails I had, the little boats being 
very handy and quick in stays,-but I have no wish to dilate on 
them. A sail is a sail all the world over, and the c'imate is 
sufficiently indicated by the Statement that a winter’s day in 
Perth is very much like a fine summer's day in England. . But 
one little personal matter may be mentioned without offence, 
because of its pathetic interest. My companion on one little 
expedition was Mr. E. F. Knight of the Morning Post, who lost 
his trusty right arm at Belmont through Boer treachery, and 
has endured much pain and ,torture since then with Spartan 
patience. He is, as all the world knows, an expert authority on 
boat-sailing, and has written a practical handbook on that 
fascinating art, which is as good, in its way, as ‘* Where Three 
Empires Meet” and “The Cruise of the Falcon” are in their 
way; and it was a sight which touched one to the heart to see 
him take the helm with his left hand, and try to manage the 
sheet also, and to watch how well he handled the boat in spite of 
his loss. But let that pass. Sant lacrime rerum. 

My best friend at Perth, best among many who were 
excellent, was Mr. A. E. Morgans, a sportsman of world-wide 
experience, who has many hobbies. Not least pleasant of these 
is a hobby for mixing weird cocktails, which must not be trifled 
with to any very considerable extent. But most interesting among 
them is that of trying to acclimatise English game birds upon his 
fine estate near Albany. Of his persistent efforts in this direc- 
tion he has kindly promised to give me some particulars, which 


- will perhaps be accompanied by photographs. But at present 


all I know of the prospects of success is that much of the 
country in the immediate vicinity of Albany looks, so far as 
contours and undergrowth and trees go, admirably suited not 
merely for rearing pheasants, but also for showing them well, 
which, when it comes to a matter of real sport, is considerably 
more than half the battle. That is to say, if there were pheasants 
there, it would be fairly easy so to plan out a drive as to show 
the birds as genuine rocketers. ‘The main difficulties in the way 
seemed to me to be that of feed and of water. The former Mr. 
Morgans is overcoming in what may be called a mercantile- 
princely fashion. That is to say, for a consignment of pheasants, 
which is now being sent over to him from England, he has 
ploughed 500 acres of land, and seeded them with wheat; and 
all good sportsmen will devoutly wish success to a man who 
conducts his operations on so large a scale. The latter may 
turn out to be an insuperable difficulty, for only those who have 
studied the habits of pheasants closely, and upon a small field, 
realise that pheasants are really water-loving birds. I write 
designedly “upon a small field,” because that is the kind of 
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field on which one really learns. No disparagement of big 
shoots, which are, in their way, the finest fun in the world, is 
intended in saying that the man who habitually takes his share 
in days when from 1,500 to 2,000 pheasants find their way into 
the bag has very little opportunity of studying the habits of the 
birds. He sees them in an artificial environment, frequenting 
not the places which they want to haunt, but the places to which 
they have been persuaded to go. It is the man on a little place, 
who manages his own shooting, who gets to know the attraction 
which water has for pheasants. How well do I remember, in that 
‘corner of the earth which for me wears a smile passing that of 
any other,” the marshy clump of alders near the sea where 
pheasants could always be found. In like manner in Wittenham 
Wood, concerning which the readers of Country Lire have seen 
many true and lively stories from another and a more fluent pen, 
that of Mr. Charles Cornish, such pheasants as there were fell 
for the most part in a rushy corner over which Father Thames 
has a playful habit of discharging his superfluous waters in 
winter. Again, in like fashion, on a very pleasant manor not far 
from Sevenoaks, in the rich county of Kent, there exists, about 
a hundred yards from a principal and excellent covert, a mill- 
pond with a thicket by the side. Many a time and oft, after 
there had been a regular feu de joie at the end of the adjoining 
covert, have I gone aside with the best of friends, now fighting 
for his country in South Africa, to that thicket by the pend, and 
never has it failed to show quite a surprising number of cocks of 
the finest quality. But that was just an exceptional opportunity 
of observing the habits of pheasants during a big shoot, and 
as a rule on such days one has neither the time nor the 
opportunity to observe. Water, therefore, may be a 
difficulty to Mr. Morgans. But certainly he deserves 
success, if only for his pertinacity in what, from my 
point of view, may be described as good works, for 
he has already made several experiments in the way of 
having hatches of eggs brought over, but apparently the 
motion of the ocean was too much for the principle of 
life in them contained. Of course, there is another 
explanation possible, but I hardly think it likely that 
vendors of pheasants’ eggs would play the old poultry 
fancier’s trick of immersing the hatch of eggs before 
despatching it to the fleeced purchaser, for in the case of 
pheasants’ eggs the motive would be absent. The motive, 
of course, is to keep up the rarity of the strain, and, 
at the same time, to get an extortionate price for the 
eggs. This of course is a digression, but since the days 
of Tristram Shandy digressions have been pardonable 
where they have been fairly suggested by the matter in 
hand, and the matter in hand here is the chances and 
the dangers which lie before Mr. Morgans; and I have 
written what they are and why I happen to be able to 
realise them. 
(To be continued.) 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 


I knew they were a happy family—their 
beaming faces, gambols, and grunts 
betrayed them; it was the pig that 


grunted, the cat that gambolled, and the = 4. Ally. 


children’s faces that beamed. 

Their home was a small cottage in a garden on one of 
the Cornish downs; they spent much of their time amongst 
the heather, as we did also. We soon made friends. We 
learned that father was away in gold mines in Brazil, that mother 
was so clever—she made everything they wore except their boots 
—that the fair, pretty girl was named Gurtha—* You can spell it 
how you like, ma’am’’—that the dark-eyed sister who came 
next was Molly, that the third, a placid child, had borne the 
name of Proud Anna from babyhood, and that the snub-nosed 
urchin, aged three, was called Beresford. His mother, who had 
been a nurse, had named him after one of her former charges. 

Happy little children, playing in the sunshine and able to 
exercise that joy of childish hearts—the love of giving. Gurtha 
would shyly hold out a dockleaf full of early blackberries, Molly 
would jump recklessly on the garden wall when she saw us 
coming, and tear off great branches of the fuchsia that grew so 
luxuriantly there. Even Proud Anna’s fat legs would stumblé up 
to us, and she would deposit at our feet a bunch of honeysuckle, 
sadly wanting in leaves and stalks, with a triumphant ‘“ That’s 
for you.” 

The cat followed the children about everywhere. Like many a 
grown-up ‘‘ Baby” and “ Tiny,” it still rejoicedin its youthful name. 
Our suggestion that now it was old enough to be called Katherine 
was received in wondering surprise. “‘ But Kitty would not know 
whom we meant,” objected Gurtha at last in her gentle voice. © 

Happy cat! It was a pretty sight to see it chasing a rabbit, 
one furry animal springing over as the other rushed’ through the 
bushes. ‘When the rabbit disappeared down a hole with a 
parting whisk of a white tail, the cat would return crestfallen to 
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the children, Jooking to see if her friend the pig was jeering, but 
that little black animal would be engrossed in grunting happily 
with snout to the ground searching for food. 

There were hens and a donkey that also fed on the common, 
but the former were too agitated at the sight of us, and the latter 
wore too great an expression of melancholy, to be included in the 
happy family. 


TEACHING IN... 
. . DEVONSATRE. 


T need scarcely be said that Devonshire is celebrated for the 
number of its thatched houses. In other counties our 
eyes are occasionally gladdened by the sight of a single 
cottage with this picturesque roofing, but at Chagford 
there is a whole street of it. At Kingsteignton, where 

much of the village is under straw eaves, the Vicarage itself 

is thatched, and many examples may be seen at Lustleigh. Fine 
work of this kind is done on the farm by the convicts at Princetown, 
as there is no need to worry there about overtime; to-morrow 
there will be leisure enough and to spare for finishing the work 
undone to-day. Those born and bred amongst it do not always 
realise the beauty of this material. I expressed great admiration 
at Lustleigh for an old thatched house, to the evident surprise 
of the bystanders. ‘They told me, however, that the landlady 
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was of my way of thinking : ‘If you were to offer,” a man said, 
‘to patch up this house for her with nice new slates, instead of 
the old mossy thatch, she wouldn’t allow you.” But, alas, the 
plaint is heard that even in this county the thatch is fast 
disappearing, also the thatchers. The men are hard to procure. 
The cottagers complain, ‘‘ They come for a day or two, and are 
then off to the ricks.’’ It is always a pleasure to see a man 
brought up to this trade by his father, and a good thatcher 
deserves every consideration from his master. It is hard work, 
and trying for the hands, though to some extent they may be 
protected by a leather shield; miles may have to be walked 
before a penny can be earned, the work often being so far away. 
‘*Men don’t like learning this trade,” a genial, ruddy-faced 
thatcher said to me; ‘they would rather be timber merchants, 
and go round hawking matches!” Accidents are not infrequent, 
for the ladder may slip, and the man be seriously injured and taken 
up for dead. This was an experience narrated to me, the effects 
being felt for years, and especially during certain changes ol 
weather. In many respects the Devonshire methods are 
different from those adopted in a good many English counties. 
Usually a cartful of straw is brought and thrown down at the 
place where the thatching is to be done. In Devonshire, how- 
ever, the straw is prepared in a special manner. In out-of-the- 
way districts where very little is grown the sheaves are thrashed 
by the flail, then made into bundles and combed with a comb 
which-has teeth 6in. or 8in. long. Generally a special. machine 
is employed, calleda ‘‘ comber,” worked by belt and horse-power, 
consisting of a circular block set in a frame, erected parallel to 
the ground, with teeth projecting all round for about sin. The 
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flail is doomed, as machinery is ten times as 
speedy, though some fancy that the latter tends to 
bruise the straw, or ‘‘ reed,’’ as it is called. 

As the sheaves are thrown out by the binder 
they are set in ricks, and when the proper time 
arrives taken to the comber. One of the farmer’s 
men holds the sheaf at the ear end across the 
revolving comber, which thrashes and combs it. 
Then he passes it to his neighbour, who repeats the 
process at the opposite end. Another man trims 
the sheaves, and binds them into larger bundles, 
known by the name of ‘‘nitches of reed.” One 
of these nitches, about 15in. in diameter, wi!l 
contain from eleven to fourteen sheaves, the whole 
weighing about 28lb.; this is the proper weight, 
though generally they are made up to 3o0lb., and 
sold by the hundredweight. Supposing that a 
house is to be thatched, the man will calculate first 
the amount of work to be done, the unit of 
measurement being known as “the square.” The 
length of the house or rick is measured in feet; a 
line is taken from the bottom of the thatch on 
one side, across the top, toa similar point on the 
other side; these two measurements are multiplied 
together and divided by tooft., this giving the 
number of units or “squares.” For each square 
about fifteen nitches of reed will be required; the 
reed is then watered to make it pliant, the bundles 
broken up into lengths of sufficient thickness, and 
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laid across the roof, being then partly over- Kelly THATCHED POOR-HOUSE, MORETON HAMPSTEAD, Covyrigh 


lapped by successive rows until the top is 

reached. If a house is to be newly thatched, or the whole of 
the old straw removed, the reed is tied down to the rafters with 
tarred twine, but if the old straw remains, the ralters cannot 
be reached, and so spars of hazel or other woods are thrust in 
to keep the reed secure. Layers of these may be seen running 
along the length of the roof, and this patching will last for a long 
time, and is much cheaper than an entirely new thatch. 

A good thatch will last twenty-five years. If ‘‘ fore-sunned ” 
—that is, catching the morning sun—it will last ionger than if 
‘“‘back-sunned ”—exposed to the afternoon sun. In time the moss 
will begin to creep over the reed with its greenery, and does 
much to heighten the artistic effect, but it tends to cause rotten- 
ness, and consequently by some owners is cleared off from time 
to time; the opinion is, however, expressed by others that this 
destroys two or three years’ wear in the reed. The weapon used 
by the thatcher for driving the reed into its proper place is 
called the ‘“biddle.” ARTHUR KELLY. 


A PAIR OF FRIENDS. 
gee says a true friend is one to whom you may 


) impart griefs, joys, fears, or suspicions. Christy had 
a true friend in Mr, Carmichael. To him alone she dared 
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whisper the sceptical thought that only “nightgown” prayers 
were answered — “Because when I looked over the 


~ banisters, [ prayed that the ugly lady coming upstairs with 


mother might not be the governess who is to live with 
us; but she was, Mr. Carmichael, dear, and since she has 
been in it, the house is a house of law.” Later on she informed 
him, ‘All ugly people are not wicked; she says she will show 
me how to give you an oil bath which will beawify your 
shell.” 

Mr. Carmichael was a tortoise supposed to be ninety years old, 
and he returned Christy’s affection as far as it was in his nature. 
When above ground he would crawl to her if she called him, 
and eat dandelions and lettuces out of her hands, or stand 
still to be tickled with a straw. He let her wheel him in 
the doll’s perambulator out of doors, and when they were 
caught in the rain (tortoises dislike rain) he bore it without 
a hiss. 

As far back as anyone remembered Mr. Carmichael had 
always looked the same, but from his point of view Christy 
must have changed from a crawling baby to a toddling child, 
and then to a jumping, dancing girl, with startling rapidity. One 
day Christy’s indulgent nurse lost her temper. She found her 
charge sitting on the lawn with hair tucked up under a bonnet, 
a long skirt on, and her friend in her lap. 

“You naughty girl!’ 
ui she cried, “how dare you 
ei wear my Sunday dress, mess- 
ing it with that nasty useless 
vermin?” 

Christy turned a_ tear- 
stained face to her, explaining, 
‘““Mr. Carmichael is not a 
vermin—he’s a reptile; he is 
not useless—he makes combs 
and things. Gardener said 
this morning I grew more 
like my mamma every day, 
so I cried, because I thought 
when I had long frocks Mr. 
Carmichael would not know 
I was me, but would think 
I was mother. I put on 
your things to see if he 
knew me. He did, and I 
guess why your dress is 
blue, and mother always 
wears black; so when I 
am grown up I shall never 
wear black, but blue or pink 
frocks.” 

‘You can wear any colour 
you like, but you are not to 
wear anything of mine again,” 
said nurse, not in the least 
mollified by this ‘speech; and 
of the pair of friends one was 
marched into the house and 
the other left to meditate on 
Copynent — the lawn. 
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RACING 


N the matter of L. Reiff, who is now 
not with us, it would have been good 
if the public interests, and the interest 
of the public (which are two entirely 
different things, by the way, in spite of 
their similarity of sound), had made it 

possible for the sporting critics to say as little 
as possible, or say even nothing, about the 
unpleasant incident. But that is not prac- 
ticable, in view of the fact that the warning-off 
of Lester Reiff is the tepic of conve:sation not 
only among racing men, but among that class 
of persons whose interest in sport of all kinds, 
and especially racing, is trans.ent, irregular, 
and ephemeral. Opinions on the subject, then, 
if they must be put down in Llack and white, 
are of various kinds, ranging from the politely 
expressed scepticism of the S/orfsman’s Special 
Commissioner to the wild, raucous yell of 
triumph indulged in by the sporting editor of 
your younge-t halfpenny daily paper. Careful 
readers, if such there be, will have noticed that 
during the last two or three months, without 
actually setting down hard, ugly, incontro- 
vertible facts, I have discouraged the worship of 
Reiff, and lately, on the ground of charity, even 
discountec his ability. This occasion is not the 
first time that he has been questioned, and 
questioned very carefully, about various doings 
and exploits ; but whereas in the earlier instances 
he escaped without a stain on his character, 
in this he was convicted with such unanimity W. A. Rouch. 

as certainly to suggest that no possible doubt 

whatever existed in the minds of the Stewards; and not even the most ardent 
admirer of and be'iever in L. Reiff, and they are not a few, has ever dreamt of 
attributing anything but the highest motives to the three stewards who tr ed 
the case. 

The fact. that the Manchester stewards did not attempt to adjudicate upon 
the case, but referred it to higher powers, does not, in my opinion, in any way 
tend to weaken or detract from the righteousness and justice of the decision, 
although I notice with interest and respect that one of the greatest authorities on 
racing who assists the guwiety of nations with a weekly article is very strong 
indeed upon this point. He contends, and at first sight he would seem to have 
some show of reason on his side, that the people who should have decided the 
question were the people who saw the race; but surely the transmitted evidence 
of the Manchester stewards to the stewards of the Jockey Club is as good as, if 
not better than, their own personal impression acted upon by themselves. And 
certainly the course which was taken was all in favour of the accused person, for 
whereas a man acting on his own initiative might have become a litile prejudiced, 
he would think, and think very hard indeed, before he would convey his impressions 
to others ; rather wou'd he be particularly carefal to confine kimself to a recital of 
the essential facts as they presented themselves to his mind, which is not quite the 
same thing. The sentence has been passed, and I do not think that the most 
strenuous efforts of Reifl’s partisans will be at all likely to affect anything that 
has been done, unless they bring up such a body of new, fresh, substantial 
evidence that the interests of justice render a new trial imperative. This 
is not probable, and those who recollect the long, weary space of time which 
elapsed before Charlie Wood regained his licence will fin: it difficult to 
believe that the Jockey Club, except, as I have said, under very exceptional 
circumstances, w ll go back on what they have done. And the ** man in the 
street,” whoever he may be, is a little hazy as to what has been done, and is apt 
to think that the cases of Tod Sloan and L. Reiff are synonymous, They differ 
materially. Tod Sloan has been deprived of his licence, but that does not 
prevent him witnessing races when and where he pleases, but L. Reiff may not 
enter, without the prospect of speedy personal ejection, any enclosed part of any 
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race-course in any civilised country. Finally, without even the faintest wish to 
say anythins against a man who is at present in the bottomless pit, it is 
impossible not to accept the decision of the Jockey Club, and when this is accepted 
and carried to a logical conclusion, we are bound, in spite of ourselves, to 
consider that they have done the Turf a great service by their action Other 
people—I do not wish to particularise any further—hailing from the same 
country as L. Reiff, may also have good cause for fear, since they them- 
selves have given the ‘‘ powers that be” great and amazing cause for suspicion, 
and the best that they can hope for, if they continue upon their present course 
of action, is that the season will conclude without any further scandal. But if 
the scandal is damaging and unpleasant, disregarded if obvious malpractices 
are worse, and any amount of exposure, whoever it may concern, and whatever it 
may cost, is better, far, far better, than simulated blindness on the part of the 
authorities. To tell the truth, | do not think that things will be in the same 
state at the beginning of next season as they are now, for many of our American 
visitors are preparing to ‘ pack up,” and, sad though it may be, it is impossible, 
looking at the facts and records with which the last two seasons have supplied 
us, to be honestly sorry that the exodus has begun. The English Turf 
is open to all sportsmen, and every good sportsman has always declared 
that nowhere does he receive a warmer welcome or a fairer field ; but when, 
under the guise of eccentricity and novelty, our visitors invest it with a strong 
commercial flavour, then the aspect of affairs changes. And now with regard 
to this unpleasint episode, A’egutescat in pace. 

Much history was made last week in the Jockey Club Stakes, and once 
more Epsom Lad proved, and this time proved more decisively than ever before, 
that he is a better horse than Diamond Jubilee is, and probably ever was, 
even at his best, although he in his turn gave way, and gave way altogether, to 
Pietermaritzburg, a young horse who has been improving hand over fist for the 
last few months, and who, it must not be forgotten, was in receipt of a great 
deal more weight than weigut for age, although he won so easily that even at 
weight for age he would have won just the same. The sometimes brilliant but 
always erratic Diamond Jubilee has run his last race, and if he does not develop 
any unamiable idiosyncrasies of temper when he comes 
to be engaged in active work at the stud, he should prove 
the sire of many winners, since from a pedigree point of 
view he is well-nigh perfect; but remembering the 
strange case of Orme, who behaved so strangely during 
his early stud life, it must be confessed that adequate 
cause for fear is by no means absent from the case. 
That he may rival the brilliart exploits of his dis- 
tinguished rela:ive, Florizel II., is the best that I can wish 
him, and it would indeed be hard to wish him anything 
better. 

With the Cesarewitch already imminent, and _ the 





it is indeed true that the season is speeding on its way, 
and the end of November will only too soon be here. I do 
not think that we have much to be proud of in what some 
sarcastic and penetrative person once called the “ illegiti- 
mate.” Each December brings a little pleasurable love 
of change, but after the novelty has worn off, the 
tiresome, weary sequence of bad, unsound horses running 
bad, usually unsound races becomes tedious indeed, 
until the Grand National is reached. But that, at any 
rate, is very far away, and we must get to the Cesarewitch 
for the last time this season. Much confidence is openly 
exhibited in a number of good-class animals, and, in 
a cause where many are speaking loud, perhaps the 
immediate connections of The Solicitor are at the present 
moment talking louder than anybody else. Whatever 
the result of the Cesarewitch may be, there is certain 
10 be a good race, and it is curious to note how many 
horses there are who have shown almost phenomenal 
improvement dur.ng the last few months. Take Sidus, 
for instance, or Sinopi, or Rambling Katie, who 


PIETERMARITZBURG AND STRONGBOW RETURNING TO SCALE. would seem to be thrown into the handicap with only 


Cambridgeshire just behind in the very immediate future, - 
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6st. 8lb., while the hoary ve‘eran Herminius has only to be something like 
the evanescent shadow of his former self to make the best of shows at 7st. The 
name of Black Sand has been talked about too much in connection with Liverpool, 
where he accomplished too little to make it necessary to think about him 
seriously. 

I had almost finished writing when my eye struck the list of prices ol:tained 
for the remnant of Mr. Lorillard’s horses, and I felt that it would be impossible to 
ignore it, although none of the prices obtained were in any way exceptional, as 
the highest priced of the lot, Tantalus, went to Colonel McCalmont for 2,900 
guineas; and quite enough, I can fancy I hear somebody saying. For the res', 
Exedo must be s»mewhat in the nature of a gambie at 1,350 guineas, and the 
two year old Amoret II. has more justification for the 1,100 guineas which was 
paid for him, None of the lots are out of the common, either in the matter of 
merit or the matter of price. BUCEPHALUS. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


N the current number of the / ¢zdsor Magazine Mr. Rudvard Kipling 
has one of the chants of Thomas Atkins, of which he his already given 
us so many. What seems to me most curious is the exact fitness of one 
name for every soldier’s song made by this author. Our private soldiers, 
as a matter of fact, are as diverse as any other section of the population, 
more so than most, because they have enlisted from all classes from all 

quarters of the Empire. Mr. Kipling has himse!f happily put it, ‘* Duke’s son, 
cook’s son, son of a belted earl.” Obviously they must differ in language, 
sentiment, and imag nation as much as in place of origin. I, and doubtless many 
of my readers, have spoken with home-returned soldiers, and found one hard, 
callous, and unimpressionable, and another so impressed with the bloody scenes 
he had witnessed that he could not recall them without a shudder, But the 
soldier of Mr. Kipling’s verse, by whatsoever name he may be called, wheresoever 
he may have fought, be it in India, Egypt, or South Africa, uses one lingo and 
has one point of view. So the mounted infantryman lilts as his predecessors 
have lilted : 


‘*T wish myself could talk to myself as I left ’im a year ago, 
I could tell ’im a lot o’ things that would save ’im a lot on the things 
that ’e ought to know ! 
When I think on that ignorant barrack-bird, it almost makes me cry. 
I used to belong to an army once, 
Gawd, what a rum little army once, 
Red little, dead little army once ! 
But now I am M. I.” 


This may be true and natural (though that ‘red little, dead little * line is 
quite out of harmony), but it is no more than a really great poet would contain 
hundreds of times over. To compare very small things with great, you find 
Tennyson in his ** Northern Farmer” giving you a type with nothing more in it 
than that ard consistently putting into his mouth a suitable dialect. But Tennyson 
Was tov fine an artist to stale by too much repetition. His picture of old age in 
the Grandmother and that of maidenhood in the May Queen belong really to 
the same gez7e, but how contrasting! And you cannot speik of Scott’s soldier 
because to each one he gave a special individuality, as his Dugald Dalgetty, his 
young Seton, his Quentin Durward, and old Le Balafré. It is a mark of the 
novelist, perhaps, more than the poet that he is for ever seeking the 
characteristics of the individual, not trying to picture a whole army in one man, 
but intensely keen to paint that one man as an item in the army. The careful 
and sagacious s udent of Mr. Kip] ng’s verse must see that for him ever to write 
a great romance is an absolute impossibility. 

Agiin, in his description of scenes it is detail and not the essence he is after, 
or, in the words of a homely sayin:, he cannot see wood for trees. Let us look 
at an artfully insinuated description of night after a South African battle as an 
illustration : 


‘* This is what we are known as—we are the lanterns you view, 
After a fight round the kopjes, looking for men that we knew. 
Whistlin’ and callin’ together, ’altin’ to catch the rep!y, 

“’Elp me! O’elp me, Ikonas! This way the—M.I.’” 


Curiously vivid it is in its details, and, in fact, this verse is the best in the poem ; 
but how niggling if compared with a description of Campbell’s, that might apply 
to any battlefield, done as it is in stro;g, simple lines. 


“* Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And sentinel stars set their watch in the sky, 
And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep and the wounded to die.” 


You have there the imaginative faculty that Mr. Kipling wants to convert his 
dozgerel into poetry. -Campbell’s is a name not often heard now, but he could 
give the idea of battle as few other poets could. Who does not remember that 
wild scene on the snowy Afghan heights when the distracted lady in a hideous 
night march could do nothing but repeat : ‘* Few, few shall part where many 
meet, The snow shall be their winding-sheet ” ? 

To turn from poetry to prose, we are now in the heart of the publishing 
season, and there are a number of books that I do not wish to pass over in 
silence, though there is little space for formal review of them. And first let us 
lake the ‘* War Notes” (Black) of Colonel de Villebois-Mareuil. His. history 
is well known as that of a soldier of fortune who did not find a way clear for 
him in the F:ench Army, an unconcealed enemy of England, who joined the 
Boers more out of enmity to this country than love of them. These notes of 
his disclose a keen soldier who is also something of a don vivant. He cannot 
conceal his contempt for the Boers and their leaders, bitter as is his hatred of 
their enemies. Before his death occurred he had come to the conclusion that 
the Boers were engaged in a hopeless struggle : ‘‘ The truth is that the English, 
by acting in a large body, as they ought to have done at the bezinning, and 
choosing the proper place for invasion, can merely be retarded in the future. In 
fact, they are masters of the situation.” It would be impossible to pay a higher 
compliment to Lord Roberts. The colonel did not see a very great deal of the 
fighiing, and gives very few descriptions, but the book is interesting and ought to 
be read, 

Mr. H. G, Seeley was a pupil of Sir Richard Owen, who for many years 
has Leen extremely interested in the subject of extinct flying reptiles. His book 
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on ‘* Dragons of the Air” (Methuen) is enlarged from a lecture given at the 
Royal Institution, and presents clearly and with the intense fascination of a deep 
and enthusiastic student all that is known of those strange monsters of the past, 
Here is his description of theanimal: ‘Its skeleton in different parts resembles 
reptiles, birds, and mammals, with modifica:ions and combin itions so singular 
that they might have been deemed impossible if Nature’s power of varying the 
skeleton could be limited. Since Ornithosaurs were provided with wings we 
may believe the animals to some extent to have resembled birds in habit. Their 
modes of progression were more varied, for the structures indicate an equal 
capacity for movement on land as a biped, or as a quadruped with movement in 
the air.” The book is a most interesting and valuable one. In connection 
with it may usefully be read ‘*The Story of Fish Life” (Newnes), by W. P. 
Pycraft, the latest to be issued in that excellent series ‘* The Library of Useful 
Stories.” This little volume has far more than a merely scientific interest. It 
should be studied by all who follow the discussion now goinz on about the decay 
of our fish supply, With admirab'e lucidity and a most extraordinary collection 
of illustrative: facts has the author traced the life of the fish. Another useful little 
book of quite a different kind is Mr. Harold Graham’s ‘ Athletics of 
To-day” (Ward, Lock, and Co.), a very simple exposition of the most 
modern principles of training; no young athlete shou'd be without it. 
When Mr. William Crossing was getting his ‘*A Hundrei Years on 
Dartmoor” (Western Morning News) printed, he should have arranged for 
better type and paper. It was quite worth the trouble. I take trom 
it an account of the Dartmoor peasant as he was at the beginning of the 
last century ; 

‘© At the commencement of the nineteenth century the lot of the 
Dartmoor peasant was a hard one, though he did not lack some compensating 
advantages. Whether livin in the interior of the waste, or on the border farms, 
he enjoyed a freedom that was unknown to his brother in the ‘in country.’ Ilis 
employers, being, for the most part s.nall farmers, and in a very humble station, 
treated him much as an equal, sharing the lavour, and joining with him in his 
recreation, 

‘* His cottage was a very rude erection, but for the matter of that so was his 
master’s house, which was frequently shared with the cattle. But the cot afforded 
good shelter ; the thick walls, constructed of roug 1 granite blocks, and the ro f of 
thatch, were a sufficient protection from the weather, while a peat fire ensure:! 
the necessary warmth. Of the latter fuel there was always a plentiful supply, 
any quantity being obtainable for the trouble of cutting it. It was usually 
brought for them from the ties, or pits, by the farmers’ horses, a service which 
was paid for by the la‘ ourers cutting a few loads of it for their owners. A 
certain number of slabs of peat constituted a load for a pack-horse, and this was 
termed a seam. 

** Rushes with which to repiir his roof of thatch, and ferns to serve as a 
litter for his pig, when he had one, were to be o tained in abundance, and a 
small patch which he cultivated enabled tne Dartmoor peasant to supply his 
family with potatoes. The furniture usually found in the labourer’s cottage was 
scanty and of the rudest description, and domestic comforts seem to have been 
entirely unknown. Ignorance of things in general went a long way towards 
preventing discontent, and so that there was a sufficiency of food, however 
coarse it might be, and shelter and warmth at the close of the day’s work, little 
else was apparently desired.” 

From all this it would appear that the Dartmoor peasant was no worse off 
than persons in his class in any other part of England. 


Books to order from the library : 


‘¢ The Secret Orchard.” 
“‘ Kim.” Rudyard Kipling. 
“The Right of Way.” Gilbert Parker. 
“Angel.” B. M. Croker. (Methuen.) 


ON THE GREEN. 


R. GRAHAM seems to have been “ going it” at Hoylake. With 
these doings of his last week, when he won the medal on both 
days, and on the second day led the field by a great many strokes 
with a score of 75, he may be said to have arrived. He has been 
a long while in arriving ; but then it was a long way that he had 
to go—that is to say, over the heads of Mr. Ball and Mr. [lilton. 

For a long time he has been hammering away, rather more o!ten second to one 
or other of these two than first. Of course, Mr. Ball has not |.een a competitor 
—this year he hardly was a szrious competitor, his scores showing. that he is 
not yet in his form—for a couple of years or more, but there has been Mr. 
Hilton, and if Mr. Graham has put himself equal with these, that is about as 
much as he has done before this. But this time, with his double win, he has 
gone right ahead. Iam not quite sure whether 75 is a record for the medal, 
but certainly it must be very near it. Mr. Ball was not in the hunt either day. 
Ou the first day Mr. Crowther, jun , did uncommonly weil in winning the second 
medal, with his nose just in front of Mr. Hilton, On the second day Mr. 
Hilton tied for the second place wih Mr. A. G. Graham. Is this a brother of 
Mr. ‘* Jack’? Graham? If it is so, then the family is doing well, although Miss 
Graham, the champion of the ladies, was rather badly beaten in a recent 
competition by Miss C. Young. 

George Cawsey, on his own green at Malvern, has been trying to stand up 
to Harry Vardon, and very well he did stand up to him for a while—so well 
that the great man actually was three holes down. But in the second round it 
seems that Vardon developed some extraordinary putting, which, added to his 
normal driving and approaching, made the game, according to the venerable 
description, ‘‘ No gowf at a’; but juist meeracles.” A mortal man cannot be 
expected to stand up against ‘“ meeracles,” taking the form, in this case, of 
‘*holing out again and again from tne edge of the green,” as the report read. 
So Cawsey was beaten, alter making a great fight. 

That must have been a great fight, too (it ought to have been noticed last 
week, rather than this, only that the Royal and Ancient Medal Meeting claimed 
such a great deal of space), between Braid and Andrew Kirkaldy at St. Andrews. 
It must ‘have given the latter immense’satisfaction to beat Braid. ' Of course 
Kirkaldy knows St. Andrews as intimately as a man can. All that is to he given 
in. But still, to beat Bra'd is good work, and especially to beat him afier he has 
got three holes in hand, as he did at an early stage of the match, Probably 
Braid would be having a great advantage in the driving, for he is very long 
indeed, and Kirkaldy not very long, in that class of golf. But the latter is very 
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deadly at his short game on the St. Andrews greens that he knows so well. He 
finished up with a three at the last hole. A four would have sufficed, for he was 
*‘dormy.” Suill, it looks better to win by two rather than one. 

At a recent meeting of the Ladies’ Golf Union, Miss Issette Pearson, who 
has acted as honorary secretary, and been indefatigable in the work of that post, 
since the’ Union was started in 1893, gave in her resignation, on the ground that 
the duties grew constantly more onerous and that private circumstances left her 
less and less time to devote to them. The meeting fortunately succeeded in 
persuading Miss Pearson to withdraw her resignation, arranging that the duties 
of the office, which no one, it is to be thought, could fill so ably, shall be 
lightened for her by the appointment of a salaried secretary. This is all very 
much as it should be. Horace HUTCHINSON. 


HUNTING NOTES. 


N the whole the past has been a week of sport for which we should 
be not ungrateful in the regular season. In cub-hunting time 
our pleasure is intensified. Brampton with the Woodland 
Pyichley or Blaston with Mr. Fernie’s was the choice given to 
Market Harborough on Monday week. There had bee no 
rain, the ground was like iron, and I chose Brampton, because, 

since it was impossible to ride much in any case and unlikely that hounds could 
run hard, there were special points of interest about Brampton. In_ thes first 
place, it is the place chosen by Lord Roberts as his hunting headquérters. 
What I understand is that he has arranged with Canon Smith to take the 
Rectory it affairs in South Africa will allow the Commander-in-Chiefto be 
absent from Headquarters. Brampton Rectory is a picturesque house and so 
situa'ed as to command four packs—the Pytchley, the Woodland Pytghley, the 
Cottesmore, and Mr. Fernie’s. The village is close to Dingley, lent to Lord 
Roberts by Lord Downe. But this was not the only matter of interest. The 
Woodland Pytchley have a new Master, Mr. Cazenove, in the room of Lord 
Southampton, and a new huntsman, Judd, who was first whipper-in to the Old 
Berkshire under Mr, F. Swindell. In part, too, they have a new pack of 
hounds, for in the Brigstock kennels are some of Captain Harcourt Johnstone’s 
pack, as well as the well-known bitch pack bought three years ago from 
Mr. Curston Mackenzie. Of the latter, however, some are in the Pytchley 
kennels. It was the sort of weather to test hounds in a woodland. Dry 
ground, hot, close atmosphere, everything was against them. Yet in the heavy 
undergrowth the hounds drew resolutely and spread well to try for their fox. 
They are a shade more independent in their way of hunting than we are 
accustomed to in Leicestershire, but, in a woodlind country, none the worse 
for that. The huntsman was very keen to show sport, and actually did 
give his field a brief turn in the open after a cub. Moreover, he 
blooded his hounds before he went home, a matter always of importance in 
the cub-hunting season, doubly so when a new huntsman has to gain the 
confidence of a strange pack. On Wednesday the hour of 7 a.m. brought 
together quite a field at Gumley. There had been a nice rain in the night, and 
though the morning broke foggy and close, yet there was not mist enough at 
any time to interfere with sport. Gumley is a fine old red brick house, which 
has always been in the hands of hunting people. Captain Whitmore, the late 
owner, was one of the hard riders of his day, and his coach was well known in 
town, The present owner, Mr. Murray Smith, has made considerable improve- 
ments. Mr. Murray Smith is a well-known exhibitor of Jersey cattle. The 
old tradition of fox preserving is well kept up. Turning back upon my recol- 
lections of the past, it seemed to me that the cubs were Lo'der and wilder than 
ever. A meet at Gumley is a great day for pedestrians, as much of the chase 
can be seen by them owing to the lie of the ground. The day began with 
quite a brilliant scurry ; indeed, before most of us knew what had happened 
hounds were racing down the field to the right of the road, had swung over 
the Kibworth road, on over the canal, and up the hill towards Saddington. Of 
course it was an old fox, and, of course, the order was given to stop hounds. 
Mr. Fernie’s whippers-in are well hunted and keen, but the wire is not down, 
and it was no easy matter to reach the pack. There was a scent, and the 
hounds were enjoying it to the utmost, while we dashed along as best we could 
by way of gates. The inevitable came at last, a field without visible means of 
egress, and a line of wire. Some thought there was an opening to the right, 
and were caged fairly, nor did they see hounds again till the pack had been 
stopped. With this little 4ovs a’auvre of a gallop to whet our appetites we 
settled down to the solid fare of cub-hunting. The cubs, however, strong, 
healthy, and active, were not to be caught. I declare I distinctly saw one 
little red fox whisk his brush defiantly at a whipper-in who tried to 
head him back. But the cream of the week’s work was from Shangton 
Holt on Friday last. Like other coverts this has had its ups and downs, 
but in the time of Mr. Osbaldeston and Jack Stevens it was a certainty 
for a find in ten minutes, and Mr. Fernie’s hounds took but little longer to 
dispose of a brace of cubs, There was a scent, and an old member of the IIunt, 
and one who is usually in a position to see, told me that hounds have seldom 
run faster, even in this country, than they did when let go into the open after a 
stout cub, This fox evidently knew the country, for he ran up to Keythorpe 
Wood and then turned back to Noseley, where hounds ran into him handsomely 
in an opening just inside the park fence. Three foxes, and, though the hour was 
early, the Master gave the word for home. A pack that go back to kennel 
having killed a fairly-hunted fox have learned confidence in themselves and their 
huntsman, yet it seemed, as one young sportsman observed, a pity to waste such 
a beautiful smell, Truly it was a rare day for scent. 

The Cottesmore earlier in the week met at Little Dalby and killed four 
cubs, two of them from the Punch Bowl. There has been an almost uninterrupted 
run of sport with these hounds since cub-hunting began. Someone expostulated 
with me the other day, and hinted not obscurely that my optimistic forecasts 
were based on the quality of the sport actually enjoyed by the writer or on the 
number of foxes. This is not so, for the reason that I am confident with weather 
reasonably favourable we may hope for a good season, is because I note nearly 
everywhere strong, well-grown, bold foxes, hounds entering well and in strong 
condition, and huntsmen handling their packs with skill and judgment. Given 
these advantages, f/us Leicestershire grass, and sport is a certainty. Of course, 
there is a bitter drop; the wire is still up, and it deprives us of a month’s riding, 
though not of a month’s hunting. In a grazing country the most benevolent 
farmer could hardly be expected to take wire down till the flies cease to torment 
the cattle. It isa cheap and effective fence. There is the whole matter in a 
nutshell. 

Melton is beginning to fill up. Major Bradford Atkinson, Mr. Alfred 
Brocklehurst, and Mr. and Mrs. Phillips have all been down. The Misses 
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Duncan came over for the meet at Little Dalby, the first fixture there since 
Captain and Mrs, Burns-Hartopp took up their residence there. It is with the 
greatest pleasure that I hear that Mr. Tresham Gilbey has reconsidered his 
decision, and will remain joint secretary of the Puckeridge Hunt. Ps 
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WO great annual Photographic Exhibitions are open to the public this 
month. One is held at the Dudley Gallery, and the other, which 
is the larger and more important of the two, at the New Gallery in 
Regent Street. Both exhibitions are extremely interesting, and both 
show some admirable work. At the Dudley the aim seems to be 
more exclusively limited to pictorial photography, but in Regent 

Street many kinds of processes are on view, varieties of cameras, and the latest 
developinents in photography in colour. 

This last still leaves much to be desired, though some fairly accurate effects 
seem to have been produced of flowers in vases, showing the different shades of 
the flowers and the bright colour of the vases to some effect. A sunset over 
broad waters seems to have proved beyond the scope of the process. It must, 
of course, be a drawback that the glass slides have to be viewed with a special 
arrangement of light from the back before the colours can be distinguished. 
Some of the most satisfactory results have been obtained by Mr. Howdell of 
stained glass windows from York Minster, Fairford Church, and other places. 
Here all the richness and force in the colour of the old stained glass seem to 
have been quite truly and admirably reproduced. 

In this exhibition the whole of the long gallery has been devoted to the 
more advanced and pictorial work of photo:raphy, and there is quite a variety 
of pleasing pictures, both in figure and landscape. Some of them are, indeed, so 
excellent in composition, tone, and general arrangement, that they are almost equal 
in effect to first-rate tone drawings. In fact there are cases where it is quite 
difficult to realise that you are looking at a photograph, and not at a black and 
white drawing of extreme care and precision. Amongst some of these is a 
remarkably beautiful little picture, by Miss E. L. Turner, of a moonlight scene, 
called ‘* Filly Broad.” It represents the moon rising over marshy sedges, the 
tops of the reeds beautifully drawn against the stillness of the water. The 
composition is good, and the general impression is that of a complete and well- 
framed little picture. In one or two instances the artists have shown consider- 
able originality in the selection of their subjects. As a rule this is not the 
photographer’s strong point. He is a little too much inclined to follow in the 
conventional lines of the picture-maker on canvas or other materials. A 
strikingly original motive, and a verv excellent sheep subject, is that of 
Mr. Rawlings’s ‘* Alas! Alas! For the Winter’s Snow.” A solitary file of sheep 
travels across the picture on a vast tract of spotless snow. Not a tree is visible 
on the horizon. Over the sky hangs that peculiar colourless grey light always 
seen when heavy snow lies on the ground. The picture, though a monochrome, 
does indeed convey the exact impression of all the quiet co/our of the scene, and 
this purely by the accuracy and truth of the values. Besides this picture of 
sheep there are two others that are effective, though of a more conventional 
order, by the late H. P. Robinson. One represents a goodiy flock resting 
under the shadow of a tree on a sunny road, and the other shows the flock by a 
pool on a heathery common, with a storm brewing. In this the cloud effect is 
excellent, gleams of sun breaking through the stormy sky and lighting on the sheep’s 
backs. Amongst those portraits treated in a more pictorial sense is a very good 
one of President Roosevelt by Mr. Arthur Hewitt, where the President is shown 
en intimité sitting at his writing-desk. There are also portraits of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. John Burns, and at the Dudley Gallery there is an excellent one of 
M. Maurice Maeterlinck by Holland Day. ‘This artist crossed the Atlantic last 
spring on purpose to photograph M. Maeterlinck and Edward Carpenter. Ile 
is spoken of in Paris as a ‘‘ mystic photographer.” 

There are some capital portrait interiors by Miss Mathilde Weil, one of an 
old lady sitting by her fireside being a particularly good arrangement. The 
Rembrandtesque conception of ‘‘ Solitude” by Mr. Edward Steichen, though a 
striking picture, is perhaps a little more affected in style. ; 

There is a good picture of ‘‘Ploughing on the Upland” by Mr. C. F. 
Grindrod, where the ploughman is seen in the front of the picture, and a brown 
and a white horse labour ahead of him. There are, perhaps, fewer seascapes 
this year than usual, but ‘The Lifeboat” by Mr. F. W. Fielder is a capital 
scene, and brings with it a whiff of the salt sea breezes. The same might be 
said of “A Coming Storm” by Mr. Joseph Appleby. Here the waves are 
dashing against the rocks, and the storm-clouds are blowing up with great 
vigour. : 

The north and south rooms are both given up to more commercial 
photography, though even this is shown under its best conditions. There are 
some very good cattle pictures by Mr. W. Reid, good specimens of photo 1aphs 
from pictures of old London in the eighteenth century by Messrs. Illingworth, 
and some interesting woodland scenes by the same artists. E. Surro. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HEIGHT OF BRACKEN. 
[To rHe Epiror oF ‘‘ CountRY LIFE.”] 
Str,—I have no idea as to what lengths bracken grow, but if it be worth record- 
ing, perhaps’ your readers would like to hear that I have just cut a bracken in one 
of my woods measuring 2oft. 2in. from the level of the ground to the end. This 
bracken stood erect to the length named, supported by the branches of a holly 
tree. —F. C, S., Byfleet, Surrey. 

[The length of bracken frond given forms, we think, a record, We never 
heard of one over 14ft. or 15ft., but it is obviously due to drawing up in the 
process of working its way to light through the holly tree, which at the same 
time supported it perpendicularly. We have measured fronds above 12't. long, 
drawn up in this way in hedges, while the free-growing ones were little more 
than half the length at the same hedgeside.—Eb. } 
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CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

[To THE EpiTor or ‘Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—Can any of your readers inform me as to whether there is any prospect 
of an ‘‘ Anti-bearing-rein ” Society being established? The R.S.P.C.A. takes 
no measure against this particular form of cruelty ; indeed, most of its members 
use the bearing-rein on their horses, so that, this being the case, a separate society 
is needed to work against the cruel use of this very fashionable but unnecessary 
rein. —INQUIRER. 


VILLAGE TYPES. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ‘Country Lirr.”] 
Sir,—I have been very much interested in reading your highly entertaining 
article on ‘* Scottish Village Types,” and whilst it is a fact which admits of no 
contradiction that the tendency of modern life is to destroy individualism, that 
characteristic which in every walk of life lends charm to the man or woman 
possessing it, I venture to thifk that up and down the country, and especially in 
the humbler ranks of society, there are many folk known to all of us whose faces 
and bodies are full of character. Asan incompetent follower of the modern black 
art of photography, I have more than once tried to secure lasting impressions 
of these worthy individuals, but with sorry success. The difficulty has been, and 
other amateurs probably can tell of the same experience, that the subject would 
nersist in ‘* posing ” for his portrait, or if of the weaker and vainer sex would retire 
to decorate her person or adorn herself with Sunday clothes. It seems to me 
necessary, if really natural photographs of ‘* character” people are to be taken, 
that the photographs must be secured almost at unawares. If the subject is 
acquainted of the fact that he is to be photographed, the photographer who can 
succeed in securing a ‘‘life” likeness must possess far greater persuasive powers 
than it is my luck to own. May be if you were to invite the readers of your 
delightful paper to send photographs of village types, you would discover that I 
have overstated the difficulty of obtaining really good ‘‘charac‘er” portraits. I 
forward a photograph taken by a friend, which snows how much that makes the 





man there is in the pose of the body. My wonder is that the old gentleman 
did not straighten his back a bit to have his ‘likeness took.” He would have 
done so had I been the photographer.—SurREY. 


(To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountrrY LIFE.” 
S1R,—James Minns, or ‘*‘ Rough Jimmy,” may be called, without fear of contra- 
diction, the oldest woodcutter in England. He was born in Ditchingham, 
Norfolk, in the year 1826, which mikes him seventy-five at the present time. 
It is only within the last year that he has been obliged, on account of his great 
age and consequent infiimities, to give up his old calling of tree-felling, for 
the poor old chap is very nearly blind, and it is with great risk to his life 
that he can now climb trees. He makes a trifling sum by an occasional job of 
splitting branches to be used for thatching stacks. He is photographed in the 
act of *riving,” which he performs with much dexterity. The authorities 
decided to send this infirm old man to the workhouse, but he took the prospect 
of being shut up in ‘‘the house” so badly to heart that the squire promised to 
allow him one shilling per week for the rest of his life. This, with the allowance 
of the free cottage which he now inhabits, will keep him from starvation, but will 
Not provide much beyond the staff of life. ‘*Go into the workhouse! No, I’d 
sooner lie down and die by the side of the road, and I’d doit, too,” this with a 
decided shake of the old grey head. It will be a hard matter to earn anything 
to help out the shilling per week through the coming winter, for Rough Jimmy 
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lost the sight of one eye some years ago; when doing a job of hedge-cutting, a 
branch sprung back, and struck the old woodcutter upon the eyeball, The other eye 
is now becoming seriously affected, and at times poor Jimmy says he is as ‘‘ blind 
asa ba-at.” Possibly some charitable person will come forward and offer some 
assistance to this hard-working woodman, or life will be a sore struggle during 
the remainder of his few declining years. —M. N. 

[It is extremely interesting and in a way, pathetic, to see the photograph 
of this toil-worn rustic, and we shall be glad at any time to receive pictures 
equally marked by character and individuality. —ED. ] 





WINTER FLOWERS IN THE GREENHOUSE IN AMERICA, 

{To tHE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE,”] 
S1r,—Will you kindly give some hints for my greenhouse, which I started last 
winter, and which, as a first experiment, was tolerably successful? Still, I wish 
to do better this year. I have a working gardener, who, though very good in 
the care of plants, never has had any experience with glass; nor have I, but we 
are both very ambitious. The greenhouse is about 4oft. long, and faces south- 
east. It is built against the wall of our house, and one of the gables in mid- 
winter keeps the sun off it after half-past eleven, but until then the sun pours 
on it from the time it rises, and it is very sheltered. Besides, in our climate, 
800 t. above the sea, and thirty miles from New York, we have day after day 
of brilliant sunshine, so that it is always light. The greenhouse has its own 
boiler, and I can keep it very warm, but I prefer plants that will thrive in an 
average day temperature of about 60deg. Fahrenheit. Last winter I had ferns 
and palms on the bench against the wall which gets the least sun, and they did 
extremely well, especially the Maidenhair ferns, On the middle bench I had 
more ferns and callas, which bloomed fairly well, a row of Primula obconica, 
which bloomed steadily and were nice to bring into the house, and, at the 
sunny end, Bermuda lilies, which did admiratly, and blossomed four weeks 
before those of the nurseryman from whom I bought the bulbs. But it was on the 
bench nearest the glass where I failed. I planted it with carnations, so as to have 
flowers for the house; but they did not succeed at all, and the blossoms grew 
smaller and smaller, and fewer and fewer, though the plants did not die. I 
also had some heliotropes there, but they did not bloom, and the leaves were a 
pale yellowish green. The nurseryman thought we kept the greenhouse too 
warm at night, and very likely that was so, for the thermometer sometimes drops 
suddenly to 3deg. or 4deg. below zero (Fahrenheit), and even lower, and we 
did not know how the heating would act under those circum-tances. Another 
winter we shall not feel nervous about it. My criticism of the greenhouse was 
that it lacked colour, and that I had not enough flowers, I care for them far 
more than for foliage plants, and should always like to be able to cut some for 
the house. I had both the pink and white swainsonia, but that did not blossom 
until March, and the cyclamens were an absolute failure. Will you give me a 
list of plants which will grow well in such a greenhouse, so that I shall have 
flowers from November on, if possible? And also suggest some creepers for the 
posts and the brick wall at the back? I must add that last winter I had a 
steady succession of bulbs (hyacinths, narcissi, etc.), which I had buried 
outside and brought into the greenhouse to get started for the house, and they 
did very well also. I have taken your admirable paper for the last three years, 
and am glad of this opportunity to thank you fir the pleasure and help it has 
been to me, and I have recommended it to many friends. —C. pe K. DouGLas, 
Tuxedo Park, N.Y., U.S.A. 

[[t is somewhat difficult to give advice as to good winter-flowering p'ants 
under glass in the U.S.A., as the conditions of climate are so different from 
ours. For instance, it is hard to understand why Persian cyclamens should have 
proved a failure with you, as they ought to do well, and it might be as well to 
give them another trial. Doubtless it is possible for you to give temporary 
shade to plants in flower when required, and, under all circums‘ances, it is 
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important not to allow the night temperature to exceed that of the dav. The 
ereenhouse described, however, should be well suited to the following. For 
giving colour and an abundance of fine trusses for cutting, no plants surpass 
pelargoniums of the best sorts for winter flowering, both of the zonal and 
ivy-léaved types, the latter being also very suitable as climbers for either posts 
or a trck wall. White and pale yellow marguerites are also invaluab'e. Some 
of the evergreen begorias are very useful for winter, and abutilons and bouvardias 
ought to succeed well in an average temperature of 60deg. Several of the late 
autumn salvias are brilliant in scarlet and vivid blue, and need much the same 
treatment as chrysanthemums, upon which, it is to be presumed, you depend a 
good deal for November and December. With us the earliest rhododendrons, 
fol'owed by azaleas and small specimen plants of Magnolia conspicua, and 
M. stellata established in pots, will keep up a succession for some months from 
Christmas onwards, when Deuizia gracilis and Cytisus racemosus wiil take their 
turn. To the list of bults may be added ixias, admirable for a sunny exposure, 
freesias, lacienalias, Iris reticulata, and the evergreen early-flowering Iris 
fimbriata. Lily of the valley should not be forgotten. For hanging baskets 
nothing can be prettier than the lemon-coloured Oxalis cernua and the ever- 
}looming Mesembryanthemum blandum, both rose and white varieties. As for 
climbers, it is a litt'e difficult to find any to suit the temperature which are 
seiua!ly winter flowering, but the New Zealand clematis comes in early, and is 
very fine with its clusters of white starry flowers. The delicate little tuberous 
iroprolums may be suggested. These are early flowering and remarkably 
effective, fest: oning s!ender wires—which can easily be fastened to posts or 
rafters—with countless small flowers, scarlet, yellow, or blue, according to 
species. They are grown in pots, and the whole can be removed when 
flowering is over, and the tubers saved for another season. The climbing 
nasturiiums of the lobbianum race are also very good. Two or three climbing 
roses might be worth trying, such as Maréchal Niel or Celine Forestier, and as 
dwarf teas, The Bride, Bridesmaid, or Cati.erine Mermet would furnish charming 
buds. For a back wall, Daphne indica is excellent for winter flowering. It 
may be grown in a pot, but succeeds much better if planted in a narrow border 
at the foot of a wall. All plants intended for winter flowering, however, 
mu-t be specially grown for the purjose. It is, therefore, too late to begin 
prepwations for the coning winter, though suitable plants can be bought. 
Annuals sometimes come in very useful They 
must be sown in July and August, and earlier in 
the case of marguerite carnations, which would 
probably succeed better than the larger sorts. The 
large-flowered forget-me-not, treated as an annual, 
is always delightiul in winter, and sweet peas of 
the newer sorts are both decorative for the green- 
louse and useful for cuttng. <A single plant grown 
in a basket, and made bushy by pinching carefully, 
is charming, A pot or two of mignonette should 
find a place for fragrance sake. It is hoped that the 
sul.joined list may be of use: Abutilon Boule de Neige 
and Golden Gem; Begonia fuchsioides, Gloire de 
Sceaux, nitida, picta, etc. ; Bouvardia (single) President 
Cleveland and Vreelandi ; Bouvardia (double) President 
Garfield and Alfred Neuner ; Chrysanthemum frutescens 
(white) and Etoile d'Or (yellow) ; Cypripedium insigne 
and vars.; Epiphyllum truncatum and _ russellianum ; 
Libonia, floribunda; Pelargonium (zonals) F. V. 
Raspail (double scarle:), Queen of the Belgians,.Lord 
lc desleigh, Cyclops, eic.; Pelargonium  (ivy-leaved) 
Mme. Crousse, Souv. de C. Turner, etc. ; Salvia 
splendens and Bruanti (scarlet), Bethelli (rosy purple), 
and Pitcheri(biue). Bulbs: Freesias; Gladiolus ramosus 
vars., for forcing; Iris reticulata and fimbriata ; Ixias ; 
I.achenalia pendula (Novem| er), Nelsoni, etc. Climbers : 
Clematis indivisa lobata; Daphne indica; Tropzolum 
(tulers) Jarratti (scarlet and = black), brachyceras 
(yellow), and azureum (pale blue) ;~ Tropzolum 
lubbianum (seed), Ball of Fire, and Clapham Park, 
Annuals : Browallia speciosa major, Dianthus lacinia‘us, 
marguerite carnations, mignonette, Myosotis dissitiflora, 
Nemesia strumosa, Nemophila insignis, Rodanthe Manglesi, Salpiglossis ; 
Schizanthus wisetonensis, stock (ten week), sweet peas. —Ep.} 


A TAME LION CUB. 
[To THE Epitror oF **CountTRY LIFE.) 
Sir,— Here are some photographs taken lately of a young lion which will perhaps 
interest some of your readers, This lion was found at birth by*the Count 
Joseph Potocki whilst on a shooting expedition in the Blue Nile at the beginning 
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of this year. It is now rathes ore than seven months old, and is the constant 
companion and playfellow of the Count’s two sons ; it is left free to roam about 
the grounds, and when it cannot have the children to play with, it romps with 
the Scotch collie, as you can see in the photograph, or with the two dwarfs 
who are in the Count’s service. At first it was brought up with great care, 
but now it is a splendid specimen of a sturdy young lion. —N. M. 


A CURIOUS APPLE FREAK. 

[To tHe Eprror or “*CouNtTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I beg to enclose a photograph of a stem of an 
apple tree in my orchard. From the centre of the 
stem, where there is no branch, you will observe a 
bunch of five apples which have grown out from the 
main stem of the tree. My girdener observed a few 
blossoms from a little bud sticking out of the bark, 
whence the apples have matured. Should you think 
the circumstances sufficiently interesting you are 
welcome to put the photograph in one of your issues, 
—D. M. CricHTon MAITLAND (Major-General), 
Winchfield House, Winchfield. 

{A most unusual and interesting freak. We do uot 
remember to have seen anything quite like this before. 
It is evidently the result of a little flowering shoot from 
the stem of the tree, and can hardiy perhaps be regarded 
as a ‘** freak,” as the cluster is of course the outcome of 
perfect flowers. Its position is the unusual posture. 
Bunches. or clusters like this are not uncommon 
among apples.—ED. ] 


KEDLESTON HALL AND GOVERNMENT 
HOUSE, CALCUTTA. 

{To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” 
Sir,—In the very interesting article on Kedleston 
Hall in Counrry Lire, I do not think that 
mention was made of the fact that this splendid 
piece of English Palladian work was reproduced, 
line for line, in the Government House at Calcutta. 
The latter was built by the Marquess of Wellesley as a palace for the 
Governors-General of India. He appeirs to have taken Adam's magnifi- 
cent design of Kedleston as representins the kind of stately and typical European 
palace suited for the home of a great satrap, and buili Government House as a 
replica of the Derbyshire mansion of Lord Scarsdale. For this he incurred a 
goo deal of criticis:n from the directors, who would have preferred to see the 
cash in the form of dividends in England instead of in stone in Inilia. 
Now comes the ‘‘neatest” part of this piece of family history, both of houses 
and of Governors-General. Lord Welles ey’s house, copied from Lord Scears- 
dale’s at Kedleston, is now the official residence of the son of the present Lord 
Scarsda'é, formerly the Hon, G, N. Curzon, and now Baron Kedleston in his 
own right.—C. J. CorNISH. 


ACORNS AS FOOD FOR DEER. 

[To tHe Eprror or ‘*Counrry LIFEs.”] 
Str,—Reading the note in your issue of September 28th, on the subject of the 
relatively slight value (or worse than worthlessness, because of their danger to 
sheep and cattle) of the acorn crop to-day, may I point out that they make 
excellent food for deer. I know an estate where they are swept up and sold to 
a certain owner of a deer park for the feeding of the red deer in winter. I 
think it well that this should be known, for two reas ns—the benefit of the deer 
and the deer owners, and the benefit of those who have superfluous acorns. I 
believe that if the value of acorns for deer were realised such relations might be 
established tetween the owners, not only of parks in wh’ch deer are kept, but 
also between the owners of deer forests (for in winter it is not always by any 
means too easy to find guod feeding for the wild deer), and proprietors who 
happen to have many oaks on their properties, as would at least pay for the 
sweeping up and carriage of the acorns, and probably a good deal more. I 
suppose the way to start such an. exchange would be either for the owner of 
deer to advertise, saying that he would give so much a bushel for acorns, or for 
the owner of acorns to advertise his acorns for sale. Nearly everybody would 
be glad t> be rid of their acorns, that are such a perpetual danger to all stock 
but pigs, and several people might be glad to pay a little more than the cost of 
collection in order to get the acorns, if only the two parties could be brought 
together. —H. 





